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Abstract 


Towards an Authentic Korean-American Worship 
Brandon Inkyun Cho 

The project attempts to answer the question, "What is 
an authentic Korean-American worship?" Its main objectives 
are: to critically reevaluate the validity of the current 
Euro-American form of worship which has dominated the 
Korean-American worshipping community; to study the hidden 
religio-cultural heritage of Koreans; and to develop a new 
indigenous model of Christian worship for the 
Korean-American faith community, particularly the emerging 
generation Korean-Americans. Although the project's aim is 
to offer another alternative model of worship for the 
Korean-American worshipping community, it also attempts to 
help non-Korean-American readers broaden their perspective 
on Christian worship through creative religio-cultural 
dialogues between the East and the West. 

The project consists of three parts: (1) American 
Protestantism in Korea, (2) Korean-American Church in the 
Making, and (3) In Search of an Authentic Model for 
Korean-American Worship. 

Chapter 1 presents the historical and theological 
context of American Protestantism's aim for worldwide 
evangelization and the nineteenth century Revivalism. 
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Chapter 2 describes the character of the missionary 
pioneers and the birth of Protestantism in Korea. 

Chapter 3 is a historical overview of the 
Korean-American community in the United States since its 
birth in 1903. It shows how the church, as the worshipping 
community formed its character and responded to the emerging 
needs of the community in three separate periods. 

Chapter 4 describes the psycho-social, religio-cultural 
issues that are pertinent in the lives of the younger 
Korean-American generations. A sociological approach is 
dominant in examining their life context. 

Chapter 5 attempts to respond to the whole question of 
Korean-American identity in the worship setting. The issues 
and tasks of Korean-American worship are explored. 

Chapter 6 presents some theological foundations for 
developing an authentic model for Korean-American worship. 
The main sources for theological reflection are drawn from 
Shamanism, various indigenous religious concepts of Korean 
people, and Minjung Theology. 

Finally, cultural foundations are discussed in chapter 
7. Various cross-cultural elements of worship are discussed 
in order to bring forth a sound Korean-American indigenous 
form of worship. 
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Introduction 


Learn from Yesterday, Live for Today, and Hope for 
Tomorrow is the phrase which sums up this project's purpose 
and content. The project began about nine years ago when I, 
as an ethnic minority seminarian, started doing some serious 
theological reflection on my own faith journey. While 
serving churches in Southern California, I have continued to 
feel the deep need to consciously reexcavate my own religio- 
cultural heritage which has been missing in my theological 
discipline. I have sensed that many of my colleagues felt 
the same need as well. Out of such awareness, this project 
is born. 

I have chosen worship as the practical discipline of 
this project because worship is one of the least studied 
areas of ministry in the current Korean-American faith 
community, although worship is the most visible and 
essential public function of the church. My main aim is to 
ascertain the religio-cultural, psycho-social needs of the 
Korean-American worshippers, especially those emerging 
Transgeneration , Ise (second generation) and Samse (third 
generation) Korean-Americans. I have attempted to present 
some innovative ideas that can generate a clear under¬ 
standing of what it means to be the Korean-American 
worshipping community. 

vii 
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For the actual composition of this project I utilized a 
conglomeration of various disciplines. The first three 
chapters are written primarily from the historical point of 
view. Learn from Yesterday is the main motif. I firmly 
believe that in order to form an authentic corporate 
identity, the Korean-American worshipping community needs to 
have a clear understanding of its past and encounter with 
its religio-cultural roots. I attempted to find several 
written historical accounts of Korean-American worship, but 
such resources were very scarce. As a result, I had to be 
content with the circumstantial evidences found in the 
general history, and the oral history, of the Korean- 
American worshipping community for my research and 
observation. 

In the preceeding chapter, a sociological approach was 
used to analyze the present life context of the Korean- 
American church and the younger generation Korean-Americans. 
Then, Part III is written through the eyes of philosophy, 
anthropology, theology. Biblical criticism, liturgiology and 
cross-cultural studies. All of these disciplines are 
integral part of the project's attempt to develop an 
authentic model of worship for the Korean-American faith 
community. 

I must note that this project is just a small beginning 
of an enormous task. Developing an authentic model of 
worship is an ongoing task for the Korean-American faith 
community. Therefore, it is my hope that some others will 

viii 
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engage in further researches and writings on this important 
subject. 
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Chapter 1 

AMERICAN METHODISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Worldwide Evangelization 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
American Protestant•churches witnessed church unity and 
growth. They believed that the Christianization of America 
was their ultimate mission for the land. Despite the 
sectional, denominational and racial divisions, the American 
Protestant churches thrived in their westward church 
extension and evangelism. Their pioneering spirit built up 
a sense of confidence and led them to believe that the 
Christianized America is destined to assume the leading role 
in Christianizing the whole humanity. Matthew Simpson, a 
well-known Methodist Bishop, proclaimed in 1870, "God is 
making our land a kind of central spot for the whole earth1' 
The eyes of the world are upon us.Evidently, the closing 
two decades of the nineteenth century were dominated by the 
belief that "Christian civilization would soon dominate the 
world primarily through the agency of Anglo-Saxon 


1 Robert T. Handy, A Christian America, Protestant Hopes 
and Historical Realities (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1984), 
70. 
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achievement." 

American Methodism, which had been started in essence 

as a missionary movement by John Wesley, became a leading 

denomination in the world evangelization movement. 

Influential church leaders such as William R. McDowell, a 

prominent preacher of northern Methodism, set the tone of 

this period. He stressed to the "militant Methodists" of 

the first National Convention of Methodist Men in 1913: 

I will take my stand in New York or Chicago or 
Calcutta or Bombay or Foochow or Shanghai or 
Peking or Tokyo or anywhere in the world beside 
Jesus Christ, not simply that He is better than 
anybody else, but that He alone is adequate to 
world redemption. There is no salvation apart 
from Him. 

James H. King, Methodist minister from New York, echoed the 
same theme in world perspective by asserting that "God is 
using the Anglo-Saxon to conquer the world for Christ by 
dispossessing feeble races, and assimilating and molding 
other." 4 

"How can they know, if they have not heard?" was the 
popular evangelical refrain. Such a worldwide aim of the 
American Protestant churches' missionary zeal was nurtured 
by their unshakable conviction that their Anglo-Saxon 


2 Handy, 105. 

3 David G. Downey, E. W. Halford and Ralph W. Keeler, 
Militant Methodism (Cincinnati, N.Y.: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1913), 37. 

4 Handy, 91 . 
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civilization was chosen as God's agent to Christianize the 

world. As a result, the American Protestant churches 

launched more vigorous foreign mission movements throughout 

the world. Paul H. Verg, in his study of American 

Protestant mission, noted that "missionary fervor reached a 

high water mark during the imperial years after 1890 and the 

5 

first two decades of the twentieth century." 

By the end of the century, the American Protestant 
churches shared a growing excitement over the potentialities 
of global missionary opportunities. Since 1845, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church engaged in foreign missionary 
work in Asia, South America, Europe and Africa. The Korea 
mission was organized in 1885, and the Methodists planted a 
seed of White American Protestantism in the Korean soil. 

American Revivalism 

For the first half of the past century, the period from 
1875 to 1920, the dominant pattern of worship in central 
Protestantism showed the strong impact of revivalism. 

Puritan piety, revivalism became a powerful means of 
evangelizing people throughout the land. American 
evangelical Protestantism enthusiastically adopted 
revivalism as its prime evangelizing tool. American 


5 Paul H. Verg, Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats: The 
American Protestant Missionary Movement in China, 1890-1952 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1958), 56. 

6 James F. White, Christian Worship in Transition 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1976), 78. 
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Protestantism/ confronted with the task of following a 

rapidly-growing population westward across a continent, 

7 

generally found revivalism acceptable. As a result, 
revivalism became a major religious movement impacting the 
theological and worship character of American Protestantism. 
Among the American protestant denominations, the Methodists 
and the Baptists became the two leading denominations to 
bring the revival spirit across America. 

An important element which became almost symbiotic with 
rivivalism was Arminianism. This concept was largely 
propagated by John Wesley and the Methodists. Because an 
emphasis on each person's free will was intrinsic to 

revivalism, the doctrines of unconditional election and 

8 

limited atonement lost their vitality. 

The theology of revivalism was essentially 
evangelistic. This emphasis led to a preoccupation with the 
personal sins of individuals. Therefore, bringing unsaved 
souls to Christ through a conscious conversion experience 
was considered as the ultimate aim of the church. Worship 
tended to become a means to an end, the making of converts 

9 

and the nourishing of those already converted. Ahlstrom, a 


7 Handy, Robert T, "Revivalism," A Dictionary of Christian 
Theology , ed. Alan Richardson (Philadelohia: Westminster, 
1969), 296. 

8 Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American 
People (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1972), 844. 

9 White, Christian Worship , 78. 
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well-known religious historian, sums up the theology of 
revivalism: 

Because revivalists so often addressed inter¬ 
denominational audiences, nearly all doctrinal 
emphases tended to be suppressed . . . Gradually 
a kind of unwritten consensus emerged, its 
cardinal articles being the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, and man's 
duty to be converted from the ways of sin to a 
life guided by a pietistic code of morals . . . 
'Are you saved?' became the central question of 
American Protestantism; and more and more it 1Q 
came to mean, 'Have you decided to be saved?' 

Revivalism of the nineteenth century was led by popular 
leaders such as Lyman Beecher, Nathaniel W. Taylor, Dwight 
Moody, and Charles Grandison Finney. In many writings, 
especially Lectures on Revivals on Religion (1834-5) and 
Lectures on Systematic Theology (1846-7), Finney articulated 
out of biblical. Calvinist, Methodist, Pelagian and pietist 

T i 

elements a theology designed to get revivalistic results. 

His writings help us to understand the overarching trend of 

revivalistic worship. Bold, brisk, and vigorous, he traces 

changes in worship, only to show that nothing has abided 

long and therefore the preacher is free to ignore history 

1 2 

and to introduce "new measure" that will be effective. 

Dwight Moody was probably the most respected revival 
preacher of his time. He popularized the revivalistic 


10 Ahlstrom, 845. 

11 Handy, "Revivalism," 296. 

12 White, Christian Worship, 78-79. 
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patterns and practices of worship in the American Protestant 

churches across the land. 

Revivalism brought about a number of significant 

changes in the traditional American Protestant worship. 

First of all, more folksy, pietistic and freer styles 

produced the informal form of revial worship. The element 

of spontaneity rather than that of order was adovated in 

worship. For example, when the Hymnal of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church in a printing of 1896 (or soon thereafter) 

first included an "Order of Public Worship," there was an 

13 

outcry against such unfamiliar formality. The warm, 

folksy Lord's Supper (often concluding the camp meeting with 

the harvest of all the coverted) was another characteristic 

1 4 

of the informal form of worship during the revial period. 

Secondly, the evangelistic revivalism naturally 
produced the vivid, realistic Christocentric worship 
atmosphere in which people were led to have personal 
conversion experiences. In worship the life and ministry of 
Jesus Christ were highlighted by His crucifixion, 
resurrection and ascension. 

Thirdly, the Christocentric worship was intensely 
charged by emotionalism and sentimentality. In fact, 
Finney's "new measures" implied the unrestricted use of 


13 White, Christian Worship , 79-80. 

14 White, Christian Worship. 88. 
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emotionalism in worship. As a result, people became more 

receptive to the conversion experience when they were 

emotionally moved in worship. Music played an important 

role in this regard. Observing the place of the music in 

worship, James White notes: 

For one thing, revivalism knew that in order to 
move people spiritually you have to move them 
physically. The church music which we told 
people for years was not good for them [and they 
still requested] was based 5 on the realization 
that music is a body art. 

Numerous revival songs with simple folksy and catchy tunes 
were written as a way of generating among people more 
spontaneous emotional receptiveness toward the Gospel. 
Oftentimes, huge ecumenical choirs were organized for 
communitywide revival meetings. 

Preaching was the dominant part of the evangelical 
revival worship. Simple biblical preaching dominated the 
Protestant pulpits. Preachers presented Christian faith in 
simplified and emotional terms. To them the authentic 
Christian faith was based on the personal experience, and 
not the tradition nor the church dogma. In this sense, the 
success of a typical revival worship was based on the pulpit 
personality's ability to move the masses with charisma to 
have personal conversion experiences. It is worthwhile to 
note that the preachers' folksy preaching style closed the 
gap between the clergy and the laity which had been in 


15 White, Christian Worship , 79. 
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existence for many centuries prior to the revial period. 

Revivalism created a new religious culture in American 
history. Its impact on the character of American Protestant 
worship was felt in every village, town and city in the 
United States. Furthermore, it helped the American 
Protestants to soar up to a new height of idealism, which is 
to realize the worldwide evangelization with the Gospel. 
Their sense of mission for the world was predominantly based 
on “postmillennialism." They were convinced that the Kingdom 
of God was destined to be realized in history and God chose 
them to carry out the postmillenial mission in the world. 

Out of this belief they trained missionaries in the spirit 
of Revivalism and sent them to overseas. 
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Chapter 2 

AMERICAN PROTESTANT MISSIONARY WORK IN KOREA 


The Theological Character of 
the Missionary Pioneers 

The early missionaries to Korea were raised in pious 
Christian homes where their Christian character was formed. 
Their upbringing within 19th century individual pietism 
based on the fundamental conversion experience laid the 
essential foundation for mission work. At seminary their 
private and public discipline in religious life was 
perceived as valuable as their seminary education. They 
attended prayer group meetings, chapel services, 
evangelistic gatherings and love feasts, while learning how 
to preach with vigor and feeling. 

Among various forms of ministry, the missionary call 
was often considered the most honorable. Partly this 
related to the degree of personal sacrifice: anyone who 
would "give up" home, family, friends, and country to go to 
a "heathen country" to serve Christ was looked upon with a 
kind of holy awe usually reserved for saints.^ In order to 
become a missionary, therefore, one was required to have a 


1 Everett N. Hunt, Jr., Protestant Pioneers in Korea (New 
York: Orbis, 1980), 86. 
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genuine experience and understanding of conversion, a 
consistent discipline in devotion, a solid seminary 
education, a clear sense of calling and a willingness to 
sacrifice one's whole life. 

Their theology of mission undoubtedly coincided with 
their vision of worldwide evangelization and Christianiza¬ 
tion of Korea. Appenzeller emphasized this vision in his 
Thanksgiving sermon at the Union Church in 1887: 

Our opportunity lies in shaping the civilization 
of the whole world ... Such then is the glorious 
opportunity and sacred responsibility of the 
American people ... We are situated by the hope 
of laying some foundation or making way for the 
propagation of the Kingdom of Christ to the 
remote ends of the earth, and we should be but 
the stepping stones to others. 

It is interesting to note that non-Christians in America 

were called 'sinners' and non-Christians in other countries 

were called 'heathen.'^ With such evangelistic fervor they 

journeyed to Asia to take Korea for Christ. 

Unlike the early missionaries in China and Japan who 
had a comparatively wide spectrum of beliefs, their 
counterparts in Korea were charged with "Puritanic zeal and 

..4 

Wesleyan fervor."' The man who was the executive secretary 


2 Appenzeller, Henry G., sermon, 24 Nov. 1887. Papers, 
Comp. Paul A. Byrns, Union Theolog. Sem., NY, 1977, 
microfilm. 

3 Hunt, 909. 

4 Spencer J. Palmer, Korea and Christianity (Seoul: 
Hollym, 1967), 26. 
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of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., from 1895 to 1929 described the early missionaries 
to Korea: 


During the first twenty-five years, the average 
missionary was a man with a puritanic faith. 

Just as their New England ancestors of the pre¬ 
vious century, these men faithfully kept the 
Sabbath, and regarded dancing, smoking and card 
playing as sin. Their theology was conserva¬ 
tive, so they considered biblical higher criti¬ 
cism and liberal theology to be heretical. 

Consequently, fundamentalism held sway in the Korean 

g 

peninsula. Their conservative theology, puritanic 
tinderstanding of ethics and pietistic faith provided the 
foundation for the early, missionaries' work in Korea, which 
later shaped the character of Korean Protestantism during 
its formative stage. 

His torical Sketches of Methodist 


Mission in Korea 

The beginning of the protestant missionary work in Korea 
took place in 1883 when the Rev. John F. Goucher of 
Baltimore made a contact with the first Korean embassy. He 
motivated the Rev. R. S. McClay, who was then the 
Superintendent of the Japan Mission, to visit Korea to 
explore an opportunity for American missionary work. After 
two years of preparation, two protestant missionary pioneers 


5 Arthur Judson Brown, The Mastery of the Far East (New 
York: Scribners, 1919), 541. 

6 Palmer, 26. 
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arrived at Chemulpo on Easter Sunday, April 5th, 1886. The 
Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, a Methodist, and the Rev. H. G. 
Underwood, a Presbyterian, became the avant-garde of the 
American Protestant Mission in Korea. 

Some offer humorous historical speculation that the 
Methodist beat the Presbyterian by one minute in launching 
the American Protestant Mission in Korea. The reason is that 
although both Appenzeller and Underwood arrived at Chemulpo 
in the same ship on the same day, they speculate that the ’ 
women got off the ship before the men according to their 
"ladies first" oriented American custom. ' Appenzeller came 
with his bride, but Underwood was still single; therefore, 
Mrs. Appenzeller, a Methodist, is believed to be the first 
protestant missionary to touch the Korean soil. 

So the gate of Korea was opened up by these first 

Protestant Missionary Pioneers who began their work in the 

spirit of ecumenism. Upon their arrival, they began laying 

the foundation for their mission work in Seoul. They knew 

that Seoul was the economic, political, social, cultural 

educational and religious center of Korean people. 

Appenzeller, in his report, wrote: 

As in Italy all the roads lead to Rome, so in 
Korean everything leads to Seoul, and everybody 
longs to go to Seoul. As the emperor and his 
cabinet reside here, Seoul naturally does the 
thinking for the whole people. What Seoul does, 
what Seoul thinks, the country does and thinks. 

. . . The objective of Christian effort should be 
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to take the capital for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
... Success here means success everywhere. 

Evangelization of Seoul became the prime objective of their 

missionary work in Korea. 

Here they encountered three indigenous religions. Both 
Appenzeller and Underwood saw the lingering effects of 
Shamanism, Buddhism and Confucianism on the religious life 
of Korean people. Appenzeller simply described them as 
false faiths. He wrote concerning these "heathen" religions 
of Koreans: 

They have had undisputed sway over the hearts and 
minds of the people, and what is the result? 
Superstitions of the grossest forms; licentious¬ 
ness and immorality-universal; corruption and 
oppression everywhere. From the hour of his birth 
until the spirit leaves the body the Korean is 
is surrounded and tormented by the innumerable 
spirits with whichgShamanism fills the air and 
Buddhism his mind. 

He looked upon Christianity as "a purer, holier, and better 

Q 

system" of religion. Interfaith dialogue between 
Christianity and these indigenous religions of Korean people 
was unthinkable, because of the early missionaries' firm 
belief in religious exclusivism and Christianity's 
superiority over other religions. Underwood, after having 
studied these religions and engaged in his mission work, 


7 Henry G. Appenzeller, The Korean Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (New York: Open Door Emergency Commission, 
1903), 10-11. 


8 

Appenzeller, 

Korean 

Mission, 

17. 

9 

Appenzeller, 

Korean 

Mission, 

17. 
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wrote: 


How ancestor worship, with its strong hold in two 
of the most powerful of the feelings of human 
nature, love of parents, and the desire of being 
remembered after death; Buddhism, with its 
doctrine of universal kindness and its widespread 
ideas of re-incarnation; and Shamanism, with all 
its hold on the superstitutions of a mystical, 
poetic, and nature-loving people, would oppose 
strong barriers to the progress of the Gospel— 
and yet, on the other hand, the people at the 
time when missionaries made their advent had 
grown cold in their allegiance to, and to a large 
extent lost faith in, these old religions. They 
seem to be peculiarly a people whose reasoning 
powers had led them to see the emptiness and 
falsity of their man-made faiths and yet at the 
same time their religious instinct leads them to 
accept the truth as it is in Christ when pre- 
sented, and to practise His teachings with zeal. 

The early missionaries' objective in Korea was very 
clear: it was to save the religiously confused, socially 
oppressed Korean heathens with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
We can see clearly Appenzeller's deep conviction in 
Christianizing Korea with the Gospel as he wrote in his 
j ournal: 


To make her [Korea] prosperous spiritually, she 
needs the Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. This must be preached in all its 
purity and simplicity, not withstanding the 
darkness and misery of heathenism by which we 
are surrounded ... What we want now is a 
mighty baptism of convicting and converting 
power. I want to see Korean sinners alarmed 
because of their sins. What I want to see 
during this year more than anything else a 
deep conviction of sin on the part of the 
Koreans. The devil has everything his own 
way there. God must come to our rescue. 


10 Horace G. Underwood, The Call of Korea (New York: 
Revell, 1908), 98-99. 
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The Spirit must convict and convert ... 

I want to put a premium on praying for a 
mighty baptism of fire of Korea ..... Nothing 
else can save the Hermit Nation. 

Since direct evangelical work and worship services were 

not permitted, they developed medical and educational 

institutions as the means to gain the right to preach and to 

secure evangelistic opportunities. Underwood established an 

orphanage in 1886 and taught homeless and destitute children 

about Christianity. Appenzeller began teaching young Koreans 

English and other subjects, and later in 1887 established, 

with the King’s approval, the school called PaeJae Hakdang, 

"Hall for Rearing Useful Men." In his mind, PaeJae stood for 

evangelical Christianity, liberal Christian education, and 

12 

the raising up of a "native ministry" for Korea. 

Appenzeller and Underwood began worship services in 

their homes. They took turns to preach. Underwood explains 

the general format of worship in the following way: 

In the homes of the missionaries regular Sunday 
services were gradually developed, but at the 
start, both from lack of knowledge of the 
language as well as inability to appreciate on 
the part of the audience, such services were 
very informal; only gradually, as we became more 
proficient in the language, and as our audiences 
were better able to appreciate the true idea of 
worship, ^d we attempt to have more formal 
services. 

We can observe that the early form of worship led by the 


11 Appenzeller, journal entry, July 4, 1890, in papers. 

12 Hunt, 72. 

13 Underwood, 136. 
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missionaries was very simple. 

Appenzeller, whose first love was preaching, gave 
extensive accounts of his preaching in his journal. In 
1887, he was instrumental in starting the first religious 
meeting held by the Methodist Mission, the first Communion 
Service in Korea with some Koreans present, and the first 
student prayer meeting. On December 25, 1887, after two and 
one half years of living in Korea, Appenzeller preached his 
first sermon in Korean. His text was Matthew 1:21, "thou 
shalt call his name Jesus." The Service in full was as 
follows: 

Baptism of Kim Myung-Ok 
Hymn 

Prayer by Dr. Scranton [read] 

Lesson from 2nd .[Chapter] of Matthew 

Lesson from 2nd [Chapter] of Luke [Read by Dr. S.] 

Sermon 

[The] Lord's Prayer 
"Nearer, My^od, to Thee" 

Benediction 

This is the only written account of Methodist worship 
in Korea given by Appenzeller. Here we can see a non- 
liturgical and informal order of worship service. Such 
simplicity of worship may have been applied intentionally in 
order to accommodate the interested Koreans whose knowledge 
of the Christian worship was minimal and otherwise 
non-existent. Appenzeller wrote, "I am sure this is the 
first Methodist sermon ever preached in this country and 


14 Appenzeller, journal entry, 25 December, 1887, in 
papers. 
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perhaps the first formal sermon by any Protestant 

-! C 

minister.”' This was the beginning of his'preaching 
ministry in Korean. 

In March of 1888, a Sunday School in English began in 

Appenzeller's home and the first service for women was 

started by Mrs. M. F. Scranton, the wife of the first 

Methodist medical missionary. Appenzeller also performed 

the first Korean protestant wedding. 

The early pioneers' mission strategy was: (1) to 

concentrate on women and the laboring class, (2) to lay 

stress on elementary education, and (3) to promote 

indigenous evangelistic work on the part of the Korean . 

1 6 

church. Their Protestant mission work laid a solid 

foundation in Korea, and through their dedicated work they 

were able to achieve numerical growth. At the first 

Methodist Episcopal Church meeting in Seoul on December 26, 

1897, it was reported that the total number of members from 

the beginning came to be 138 and the probationary membership 
17 

was 381. This is a remarkable achievement for Appenzeller 
and his colleagues with their limited linguistic skills and 
cultural understanding of Korean people. We can see three 


15 Appenzeller, journal entry, 25 December, 1887, in 
papers. 

16 George Paik, The History of Protestant Missions in 
Korea, 1832-1910 (Pyongyang: Union Christian College Press, 
1929), 191. 

17 Appenzeller, journal entry, 15 March 1986, in papers. 
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major reasons for such success: 

1. The American medical missionaries were welcomed by 
the king since they provided much needed medical assistance 
to the masses who were dying from diseases. 

2. Unlike other parts of the world where the whole 
issue of Christianity and other religions has been 
controversial, the early missionaries did not face such 
issue because none of the indigenous religions in Korea was 
influential enough to challenge their mission work. 

3. The redemptive message of the Christian Gospel, 
which the early missionaries introduced in Korea, was very 
appealing to the women and the masses (minjung) whose lives 
were filled with political, social and economic oppression. 

Protestantism in Korea, therefore, began to spring 
based on the early missionaries' intentional evangelism 
among the women and the minjung by means of educational and 
medical work. It was an important achievement for American 
Protestantism. 

However, the numerical growth in membership, which the 
early Protestant missionaries enjoyed, inevitably 
conditioned the newly formed churches to identify 
increasingly with the uneducated, powerless women and 
minjung. Tongshik Ryu, a prominent scholar on Korean 
Culture and Indiginous Religio-cultural Theology, argues 
that "the neglect of higher education rendered the church 
ineffective in developing leadership" and that "while 
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espousing the goal of 'nurturing a Korean ministry to fit 

the Korean Church,' the practice was to provide to the 

Koreans who would minister to the masses (minjung) the 

18 

absolute minimum of training." The early Protestant 
pioneers 1 single missional priority on evangelization 
brought forth an astounding rate of numerical growth,- but it 
was done while undermining proper theological education for 
Korean church workers. Without an effective theological 
education, their attempt to promote indigenous evangelistic 
work by the Koreans themselves failed to project the 
fullness of-Christianity. 

With their conservative theological orientation based 
on the 19th century individual pietism, charged with 
Puritanic zeal, Weslyan fervor and evangelistic thrust, the 
early missionaries succeeded in transplanting to the Korean 
soil the seed of their own Anglo-Saxon Christianity. Their 
exclusive attitude toward the Korean indigenous religions 
and inadequate theological training of the Korean church 
workers had molded "in Korea a rigid, legalistic, anti¬ 
intellectual fundamentalism. 

Such missionary-controlled theological trends 
restricted the growing number of Korean Protestants within 
the confines of mono-religio-cultural export system known as 


18 Tongshik Ryu, "Rough Road to Theological Maturity," 
Asian Voices in Christian Theology , ed., Gerald Anderson 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1976), 162. This article is an excellent 
introduction to the history of Korean theology. 
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American religious colonialism. By adopting without any 
reservation the church architecture, liturgies and written 
prayers, musical instruments, hymns and tunes, and 
organizational structures of the early missionaries, the 
Korean churches became an almost exact replica and a mission 
station of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism. Consequently, it 
delayed the Korean Protestant churches by several years from 
doing their own indigenous theological reflection and 
developing models for ministry. 

This early theological trend also became the major 

contributing factor in the emergence of revivalism which has 

swept through the Korean Protestant miniung since 1907. This 

movement was ignited by the Rev. Hardy who, in 1903, had a 

Pentecostal experience while attending a Methodist 

19 

missionaries' prayer meeting at Won San. The revival 
meetings were characterized as being a non-liturgical, free, 
Bible-centered, evangelical in nature, emotionally charged, 
minjung-oriented, missionary-minded interpretation of 
Christian faith, and at the same time, radically 
individualistic in its theology of atonement. All of these 
characteristics had undoubtedly been influenced by the early 


19 Tongshik Ryu, Hanquk Sinhak ui Kwangmaek [The Treasure 
Vein of Korean Theology] (Seoul: Chunmangsa, 1982) 124. This 
revival movement produced famous pastor-evangelists like Sun 
Joo Kil, Ik Doo Kim and Yong Do L-sa• It also motivated the 
Methodists to become the leading Protestant communion to 
organize "the Rally to Evangelize 1,000,000 Koreans" in 
191 0. 
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theological trend set by the missionary pioneers. Today's 
spiritual revival meetings, that are being held seasonally 
in many Korean Protestant churches in Korea as well as in 
the United States, still exhibit the identical • 
characteristics and worship dynamics of the early 20th 
century revivalism in Korea. Today we still witness the 
revivalistic impact on the present Korean-American churches 
especially those conservative, pentecostal and evangelical 
churches. 
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Chapter 3 

A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF THE KOREAN-AMERICAN COMMUNITY 

The history of the Korean-American community can be 
divided into three major periods: the period of beginning 
and settlement (1903-1945), the period of status quo and 
intergenerational tension (1945-1965); and the period of a 
new wave of immigration and transition (1965-present). Each 
period faced different issues, problems and social 
dynamics. 

The Period of Beginning and Settlement [1903-1945] 

Exactly twenty years after the 1882 Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the United States and Korea, the first 
official group of Korean immigrants boarded the S.S. Gaelic 
at Inchon on December 22, 1902 and journeyed to Hawaii. This 
marked the first massive immigration from Korea to the 
United States. 

The group was comprised of laborers who were recruited 
by D.W. Deshler, a business representative of the plantation 
owners in Hawaii. It was good news to the Korean and 
Hawaiian economy at that time. Korea was experiencing a 
serious economic instability due to the 1901 drought and 
massive food shortage, and the Korean government accepted 
the U.S. government's offer of Korean immigration to Hawaii 
for their economic betterment. In Hawaii, the problem of 
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labor shortage in the prospering sugar business became 
acute# and the plantation owners looked for labor sources/ 
particularly from Asia. They had heard a favorable report 
from some Americans who had business establishments in Korea 
that "the Korean is the pick of all the Orientals as a 
worker ... the Korean coolies are more obedient and 

-j 

respectful to their employers than any other Orientals." 

Korea proved to be the most desirable source of inexpensive 

and high quality labor for the plantation owners in Hawaii. 

Ninety-three Korean laborers arrived in Honolulu on 

2 

January 13, 1903, and began their new life in Hawaii. 

Unlike the Chinese and Japanese immigrants, most of whom 
were peasants, only one-seventh of the Korean immigrants 
were peasants. The others were common laborers, coolies, 
low-grade government officials, ex-soldiers, students, house 

3 

servants, mine workers and political refugees. The 
majority of them "were young bachelors between the ages of 


1 Bong-Youn Choy, Koreans in America (Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 
1979), 92. 

2 Originally, Deshler recruited 121 Koreans to go to Hawaii 
as laborers, but 20 of the group failed to meet the physical 
qualifications. When they arrived in Honolulu, 8 of them 
were not allowed to land because of their eye disease. 

Thus, the actual number of the first Korean immigrants to 
Hawaii was 93, 28 less than the original number according to 
Choy, 93. 

3 C. I. Eugene Kim and Han Kyo Kim, Korea and the Politics 
of Imperialism, 1870-1910 (Berkeley: Univ. California Press, 
1967), 121 as cited in Hyung Chan Kim, ed.. The Korean 
Diaspora (Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-Clio, 1977), 34. 
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20 and 30, who came from the port cities throughout Korea, 

were largely uneducated, were engaged in semiskilled or 

unskilled occupations, and had some exposure to Christian 
4 

missionaries." A few were relatively well educated and had 
already converted to Christianity prior to their emigration 
from Korea. ^ The early immigrants to Hawaii were, therefore, 
the typical Korean "Minjung", grassroots or common folks. 

Their goal was basically economic: to earn and save 
enough money and return to their families in Korea. None of 
them planned to stay in Hawaii for any lengthy period of 
time. Most of them worked on sugar and pineapple 
plantations. Their work load was very heavy and work hours 
were too long. The living quarters provided by the 
plantation were deplorable and racially and ethnically 
segregated. 

After the first massive immigration in 1902, more 
Koreans were recruited and shipped off to Hawaii. By 1905 a 
total of 7,226 Korean immigrants (6,048 men, 637 women, 541 
children) had reached the Hawaiian shores by 65 different 

g 

ships. But their original dream of life in paradise was 
soon shattered by the harsh reality of many hours of 


4 Won Moo Hurh and Kwang Chung Kim, Korean Immigrants in 
America (Cranbury, NJ: Associated Univ. Presses, 1984), 42. 

5 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 42. 

6 Warren Y. Kim, Koreans in America (Seoul: Po Chi Chae, 
1971), 10. 
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back-breaking physical labor and difficult life on the 
plantations. Many chose either to return to Korea or move 
to the mainland for better job opportunities. According to 
the census' taken by the Korean National Association of 
Hawaii in 1910, 964 men and 19 women had returned to Korea, 
1,999 men and 12 women had gone to the United States, and 45 
men had died in Hawaii. During the period 1921 to 1926, the 
total number of Korean laborers on plantations was reduced 

7 

by more than half (3,025) from the 1903-1905 period. Four 
thousand one hundred eighty seven Koreans including 107 

g 

Hawaii-born children remained in Hawaii. 

The early Korean laborers moved to Hawaiian cities and 
the-mainland United States as groups, and very seldom as 
individuals. Most of them settled in the western coast 
states, and worked primarily as manual laborers in farming 
areas, railroads and mines. 

The Korean immigration to the United States was 
discontinued when the Korean government terminated its 
emigration policy in 1905. The decline trend of Korean 
immigrants continued through 1910 when Japan's annexation of 
Korea took place. Consequently, many young bachelors in 
Hawaii and the United States remained single because of the 
lack of available Korean women: the sex ratio was about 10 


7 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 46. 

8 W. Y. Kim, 11. 
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males to 1 female. As a solution, arranged marriages by 
means of exchange of pictures between prospective grooms in 
Hawaii and brides in Korea took place. Consequently, about 
1,100 "picture brides" joined their prospective husbands in 
Hawaii (951) and in mainland United States (115) between 
1910 and 1924. 9 

The early Korean immigrants to America concentrated on 

how to survive their physical labor, how to educate their 

children without losing their Korean heritage and how to 

10 

help restore national independence. Since they never 
thought of the United States as their permanent home, they 
made very little attempt to be assimilated into the 
mainstream of American life. They remained indifferent to 
the existing racial and ethnic segregation on the 
plantations and other work areas. They even tolerated the 
impending racial discrimination by whites because "they 
believed they were helpless human beings living in the white 
people’s society, and they dreamed of going back to .their 
homeland as soon as Japanese'domination ended." 11 

Like the other Aisan-Americans, the Korean community 
became victimized by the American immigration quota system 
known as the Immigration Act of 1924. This particular 


9 W. Y. Kim, 22-23. 

10 Choy, 78. 

11 Choy, 78. 
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Immigration Act has been labelled as the Oriental Exclusion 
Law because of its obvious non-European policy. For 
example, no quota was allowed for Asian countries until 
around the end of World War II because of the discriminating 
clause included in the Act—"no alien ineligible for 

i •? 

citizenship shall be admitted to the United States."’“ All 
Asians were generally forbidden to become naturalized 

13 

citizens until the passage of Walter-McCarran Act in 1952. 
Therefore, in 1924 the influx of picture brides ended- and 
the early Korean immigration to the United States officially 
discontinued until 1968. 

Although there was no official immigration from Korea 
since 1924, a small number of Korean students and political 
refugees came to the United States. They can be divided into 
three groups: (1) the first groups of sixty-four who came to 
America between 1884 and 1909; (2) the second group 
numbering over five hundred, who came, between 1910 and 1924 
by way of China and Europe after Japan's annexation of 
Korea; and (3) the third group, estimated at fewer than 


12 Under the Immigration Act of 1924, the total number of 
immigrants to be admitted into the United States annually 
was 150,000. According to this formula. Great Britain was 
assigned a quota of 65,361, whereas China would be entitled 
to a quota of only 105. After World War II, Korea finally 
received a quota of 100, which was the minimum number 
allowed. See Hurh and Kim, 40-41. 

13 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 41. 
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1 4 

three hundred, who came with Japanese-issued passports. 

They were mostly anti-Japanese activists who engaged 
actively in the Korean independence movement. They emerged 
as the leaders of their respective Korean communities in the 
United States, and later became permanent residents. 
Community organizations such as the Tongji-hoe (Comrade 
Society), Heung-sa-dan (the Korean Academy) and the Korean 
National Association were organized. They spearheaded the 
establishment of Korean language and cultural schools and 
churches by which they maintained Korean identity and values 
among the Korean immigrants. Ignited by a sense of mission, 
they devoted their lives to the restoration of Korean 
independence which finally took place in 1945. 

The Establishment of Church as 
Worshipping Community 

The emergence of Christian mission churches took place 
almost simultaneously as the new Korean work camps were 
established in Hawaii. Such historical development was not 
coincidental for a couple of reasons. The first reason was 
the fact that the Korean immigration to Hawaii was, in large 
part, engineered by the American missionaries residing in 
Korea. Missionaries like the Revs. George H. Jones, 

Underwood and Appenzeller encouraged Koreans to emigrate to 
the Hawaiian Islands because they saw "an opportunity for 


14 Choy, 78. 
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Koreans to improve their condition and to acquire useful 

knowledge and to better themselves financially." 15 

Secondly, the Korean immigration to Hawaii proved to be an 

extension of the prospering evangelical work back in Korea. 

There were some Christians among the first immigrants to 

Hawaii. Mrs. Tai-youn Kim, who came to Hawaii in 1905 at the 

age of seventeen, shares that "on every immigrant ship that 

carried Koreans to Hawaii there was at least one Christian 

minister who gave inspiration and hope to the despairing 

1 6 

immigrants and led them toward a meaningful life." It was 

reported that the first Korean immigrants numbered more than 

400 Christians including 30 preachers who followed the 

17 

Korean immigrants everywhere. Therefore, the Korean 
immigration history to the United States has had a direct 
linkage to Christianity—particularly Evangelical 
Protestantism—from its beginning. 

The Christians among the Korean immigrants played the 
leading role in establishing Korean churches in Hawaii and 
on the mainland. Just six months after the first arrival of 
Korean laborers, the first Christian chapel was established 
on the plantation in July, 1903. Since then, more chapels 
were built wherever Korean immigrants resided. It has been 


15 Letter of D. W. Deshler to Wilson, 1902, Archives of 
Hawaii, reprinted in H. C. Kim, 49. 

16 Choy, 97. 

17 W. Y. Kim, 29. 
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estimated that during 1903-1918, approximately 2,800 Koreans 

were converted to Christianity and thirty-nine churches were 

established in the Hawaiian Islands alone. This numerical 

growth was a remarkable achievement in view of the fact that 

the total number of persons of Korean ancestry in the 

1 8 

islands during this period was less than 1,800. 

It would be difficult to explain as to what kind of 
worship services were used during this period, because no 
written source is available. But, we can speculate the 
following characteristics of early Korean worship services 
based on some circumstantial evidences: 

1. Since the-place of worship was often the immigrants' 
living quarters, the worship setting might have been very 
informal, spontaneous, free and folksy . 

2. The early Korean preachers, who established 
Christian chapels, were lay preachers trained by the 
American missionaries in Korea, and their theological 
training and understanding of Christian worship were very 
limited. Thus, the early form of worship services might 
have been basically non-liturgical without a proper order of 
worship . 

3. Nevertheless, the Korean immigrants, whose knowledge 
of Christianity and the Bible was minimal, looked upon them 
as their spiritual leaders and Bible teachers. As a result. 


18 H. C. Kim, 50. 
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the dynamic of worship services might have been centered 
around the preachers themselves . 

4. The only available worship resources were the Bible 
and a limited number of hymns which they had learned from 
the American missionaries. In this regard, the whole 
worship service might have been very much preaching-centered 
and Bible-centered . 

5. The early Korean preachers were the product of 
evangelism in Korea, which was ignited by the American 
missionary zeal. Consequently, their ultimate goal was to 
evangelize their fellow country men and women in the United 
States, and establish churches. Here we can easily 
speculate that the dominant pattern of worship and their 
preaching might have been primarily evangelical . In this 
sense, the worship services were often utilized as a means 
of conversion and discipleship training. 

This author, while growing up in Honolulu, had several 
occasions in the early 1970's to hear the life stories of 
the surviving early immigrants, and they all confirmed the 
significant impact their church made in their lives. 

Besides being the center of worship and other religious 
activities for the Korean immigrants, the church became the 
center of their social activities and community affairs. 
Since most of them lived in the confined communal living 
quarters and were isolated from the outside world, the 
church functioned as the only opportunity for social 
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interaction. Mrs. Tai-youn Kim, an early immigrant, stated: 

Wherever Korean immigrants lived there was 
always a Christian church, and the Christian 
church-goers became the center of the Korean 
community. Every Korean wanted to live near 
the church, and almost every Korean went to 
church on Sundays to meet each other and to 
help those in trouble. 

.Undoubtedly, the church became the important place for 
social outlet and community development. The preachers, in 
spite of their limited training and experty, ministered to 
them as their spiritual leader, teacher, counselor and 
community leader. 

When the early immigrants escaped the Hawaiian 

plantations and moved to the mainland, they built churches 

nearby their new found homes. They founded churches in San 

Francisco (1905), Los Angeles (1906), Oakland (1914), New 

York (1923) and Chicago (1924), and established small 

mission chapels in other less populated areas in California. 

On the mainland it was recorded that there were 7 Christian 

20 

mission churches with a membership of 452. It is worth¬ 
while to note that "in Hawaii, most immigrants attended the 
Methodist and Episcopalian churches, and a few families 
joined the Catholic church; whereas on the mainland they 
were affiliated with Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches. 


19 

Choy, 

97. 

20 

W. Y. 

Kim, 125 

21 

W. Y. 

Kim, 30. 
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Since 1910, the Korean churches in the United States 

began to shift their emphasis from evangelical and spiritual 

notion of faith to more political-economic dimension of 

life. The churches became a strategic location for the 

Korean independence movement. Korean ministers considered 

themselves freedom fighters for the cause of national 

liberation on the one hand, and spiritual leaders of the 

22 

Koreans in America on the other. The Korean church 

leaders felt that they were the representatives of the 

Korean nation and that the Korean church in America was a 

23 

Korean national body. 

Syngman Rhee's role was significant at this juncture. 

He opposed the Rev. William H. Fry, then the new 

superintendent of the Hawaiian Methodist Mission, who 

denounced the use of church for any political purposes. In 

the fall of 1916, several lay people left the Methodist 

Church and formed their own autonomous congregation under 

24 

the leadership of Rhee. They used their church for 
information gathering and distribution concerning the 


22 Choy, 258. 

23 Choy, 260. 

24 The congregation 1 s initial name was Sillip Kyohoe , or 
The New Church, which was later changed to the Korean 
Christian Church in 1917. A New Church was established at 
Koloa, Kauai, as early as 1915, and there were as many as 
fifteen when the separation movement reached its peak. H. 
C. Kim, 54. 
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situation in Korea. 

Their worship services were far from the traditional 

form of worship. They usually began the worship services 

with a lecture on a political topic and ended with an 

announcement of political activities in connection with the 

Tongji-hoe, the Comrade Society, a political organization 

which was organized by Rhee on July 7, 1921, to support his 

25 

Korean national independence movement. Sermons were 
political and nationalistic in nature. Preachers delivered 
messages pleading their parishioners to support the struggle 
against the Japanese colonialism. The politicization of 
religion became the dominant character of the Korean 
churches in America during 1910-1945. However, the trend 
towards politicization tended to overlook the importance of 
membership care apart from politics. 

The early Korean Christian church was born among the 
Korean immigrants. It began primarily as the worshipping 
community, and later became the center of their social, 
educational and political life. Its multifaceted 
contribution became the guiding light for the Korean 
community in America. First, it was a social center and a 
means of cultural identification for Koreans in America. At 
the church, they spoke the same language and retained the 
same traditional values. Second, the church served an 


25 H. C. Kim, 55-56. 
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educational function by teaching American-born Koreans the 

Korean language, history, and culture. Thus they became 

heirs of the Korean ethnic group. Third, the church kept 

Korean nationalism alive, although some of the churches were 

swept into a vortex of political activities by nationalist 
26 

leaders. These contributions became the important 
foundation for the Korean church to claim its place in the 
American Protestantism. 

The Period of Status Quo and Intergenerational 
Tension [1945-19651 

During this period, the Korean community experienced an 
intergenerational tension between the traditional Use (the 
first generation of immigrant pioneers), the emerging 
younger Ise (the second generation born to the Korean 
immigrant parents), and Samse (the third generation, 
children of the second generation). The immigrant parents 
and their children did not share common interests and 
concerns—in religion and politics—for their praxis of life 
was different from each other. 

The Use (the first generation) had seen their national 
sovereignty gradually eroded by the Japanese Emperor, prior 
to their departure for the Hawaiian Islands and the. mainland 
of the United States. After their arrival in America, most 
of them kept a burning patriotism for Korea intact, and they 


26 Choy, 268. 
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participated directly or indirectly in the effort to regain 

Korea's national independence. However, to the Ise (the 

second generation) the political independence of Korea was 

27 

more ideological rhetoric than a political imperative. 

Since the Korean independence in 1945 their apathetic 
attitude toward their parents' political and social concerns 
became more evident. 

The Use (the first generation) parents' primary 

objective for their Ise (the second generation) and Samse 

(the third generation) was the preservation of Korean values 

and customs. They raised their younger generations based on 

their Korean traditionalism. However, their practice of 

such cultural status quo was often challenged by the younger 

generations' progressive thinking and rebellious behavior. 

Bernice B. Kim rightly observes that the major points of 

conflicts between these generations were: (1) language, (2) 

28 

filial piety, and (3) social freedom. As they became more 
acculturated and assimilated into the existing White Anglo 
Saxon Protestant way of life, many of the Ise and Samse 
Korean-Americans dissociated themselves from the rigid form 


27 H. C. Kim, 58. 

28 Bernice Bong Hee Kim, "The Koreans in Hawaii," Social 
Science 9, no. 4 (1934): 409-413; Hyung Chan Kim and Wayne 
Patterson, eds.. The Koreans in America, 1882-1974 (Dobbs 
Ferry, NY: Oceana, 1974) cited in Woong-min Kim, History and 
Ministerial Roles of Korean Church in the Los Angeles Area , 
D. Min. Project, School of Theology at Claremont, CA, 1981 
(Ann Arbor: UMI, 1981), p. 77. 
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of Korean culture which the Use immigrant pioneers 
embraced. The Use immigrant pioneers were dismayed by 
their rebellious, Americanized children; whereas, the Ise 
and Samse looked upon their elder generation as stubborn, 
unreasonably authoritarian, non-progressive and even 
incompetent. Such generation gap was widened by the 
language barrier, the different cultural context, and the 
irreconcilable life perspectives and philosophical 
orientation. The increasing tension between the traditional 
Use and the progressive Ise and Samse generations was left 
unresolved. It brought about three results: First, many of 
the Use immigrant parents felt that- their life in America 
was on the verge of cultural stagnation; in the second 
place, the Ise and Samse did not develop viable means to 
clarify their cultural identity as Korean-Americans and 
articulate it in their lives; and thirdly, many of the Ise 
and Samse Korean-Americans moved further away from the 
Korean community and assimilated into the mainstream 
American society as invisible minorities. Unfortunately, 
the Korean immigrant community and the American society in 
general were not equipped to constructively deal with this 
social dilemma. 

The Church's Response 

The years between 1945 and 1965 mark the period when 
the second generation, for the first time in the history of 
Koreans in America, began to appear as a mature group in 
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size and abilities. Their presence in the Korean church 
was better recognized, but their existential needs and 
agenda were not fully addressed. After all, the Korean 
church has been the center of reinforcing its Korean 
ethnicity and culture; and the Koreanization of the Ise and 
Samse Korean-Americans was perceived as the most important 
educational task of the church. 

The worship services were held mostly in Korean, and 
the Ise and Samse could not fully participate in the worship 
services because of the language and cultural barrier. As 
the pastors and the Use parents utilized most of the 
resources at their disposal in building up their ethnic 
local churches, more Ise and Samse Korean-Americans felt 
their presence was insignificant. They felt they were being 
treated as junior, secondary members in the church. The 
Korean church, in spite of its eagerness to preserve its 
cultural heritage, failed to provide meaningful worship 
experience and church community life for the younger 
generations. 

Woong-min Kim, in his Doctor of Ministry project, 
provides a good case study on the generational tension in 
the Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. The Rev. Peter Kwon, 
after having assumed the pastorate in 1958, attempted to 
minister to the Ise Korean-Americans by establishing English 
•speaking worship services and placing them in key 

29 Woong-min Kim, 51. 
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administrative positions in the church. However, when they 

moved out to a suburban location from Los Angeles to avoid a 

racial confrontation, the church attendance dropped 

drastically. In an interview, Kwon explained the situation: 

Their moving out disappointed their parents 
because it would make harder to come to church 
regularly for their children. Up until then, 
our church used to be called the "second 
generation church" and a gathering place of 
parents and children, grandparents and grand¬ 
children. Parents wanted their pastor to use 
his influence on their children to stay, but 
it was just too much for me, as pastor, to do 
it alone. I felt that the trend was almost 
irrevocable. As the new Immigration Act 
became law in 1965 and new influx of large 
number of immigrants started in 1967, I^had 
to seek a new source of hope from them. 

Although the Korean church projected a sense of com¬ 
munity among the Use immigrants, it failed to materialize a 
sense of belonging for the preceeding generations. The 
younger generations' increasing dissatisfaction and the lack 
of interest in their ethnic church did not provide hope for 
a solution to the lingering generational tension. The 
future of the Korean churches did not look bright at all 
until the recent influx of new Korean immigrants. 

The Period of New Wave of Immigration and 
Transition [1965-Present] 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1965 put an 


30 Na Sung Hanin Younhap Jangno Kyohoe Chi1sip Nyun sa 
[Seventy Year History of Korean Presbyterian Church of Los 
Angeles] (Los Angeles: Korean United Presbyterian Church, 
1976), 93, cited in Woong-min Kim, 54. 
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end to the national origins quota system enacted in 1924. It 
brought about a dramatic increase of Asian immigration to 
the United States, especially from Korea. Today we recognize 
the Korean-American community as one of the fastest growing 
and increasingly visible ethnic minorities in the nation. 
According to the U.S. Commissioner's report of Immigration 
and Naturalization, 2,165 Koreans emigrated to the United 
States in 1965 and the number of immigrants increased to 
22,930 in 1973 alone. Since 1974, more than 28,000 Koreans 
have come to live in the United States each year. 


Korean Immigration to 

the United States 

in 1 965-1 977 31 

Year 

Total 

Korean 

percent 

Korean 

1965 

296,697 

2,165 

0.7 

1966 

323,040 

2,492 

0.8 

1967 

361,972 

3,956 

1.1 

1968 

454,448 

3,811 

0.8 

1969 

358,326 

6,045 

1 .7 

1970 

373,326 

9,314 

2.5 

1971 

370,478 

14,297 

3.9 

1972 

384,685 

18,876 

4.9 

1973 

400,063 

22,930 " 

5.7 

1974 

394,861 

28,028 

7.1 

1975 

386,194 

28,362 

7.3 

1976 

398,615 

30,803 

7.7 

1976 <7- 

0> 103,676 

6,887 

6.6 

1977 

462,315 

30,917 

6.7 


According to Eui-Young Yu, a well known Korean 


demographer, in 1980 the number of Korean-Americans 


31 Source: U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1978. 
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increased to approximately 450,000. If the present Korean 
immigration trend continues, the Korean-American population 
is expected to grow to 1,500,000 by 1995. This is a stunning 
phenomenon when we realize that in 1903 the number of the 
first official immigration from Korea to Hawaii was only 93. 

There are several distinctive characteristics of the 
recent Korean immigrants in comparison to the early 
pioneers: 

1. Whereas the early immigrants were mostly illiterate, 
the recent immigrants have a high degree of educational and 
professional backgrounds. 

2. The early immigrants came from a low-income working 
class, but the immigrants since 1965 have come respectively 
from the middle class background in Korea. 

3. While about 80% of the early immigrants were young 
bachelors, the majority of recent immigrants have come with 
their families, and a greater percentage of them have been 
women. 

4. The early immigrants thought of themselves as 
temporary sojourners or visitors in America, but today's 
immigrants have come to make the United States their new 
permanent home. 


32 This number would constitute a province the size of 
Jeju-do, the largest island in Korea. Eui-Young Yu, "Koreans 
in America: Social and Economic Adjustments," The Korean 
Immigrants In America , eds., Byong-suh Kim and Sang Hyun Lee 
(Montclair, NJ: Association of Korean Christian Scholars in 
North America, Inc., 1980), 76. 
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5. Unlike the early immigrants who lived mostly in 
rural areas, the general settlement pattern of recent 
immigrants has been centered around urban, suburban and 
industrial areas where a high level of economic and social 
mobility has been possible. 

6. The single most important reason for the early 
Korean immigration to the United States was strictly 
economic; however, today's Korean immigrants have come to 
the United States for various other reasons.- To name a few 
of them-—they have come: for economic advancement; to join 
their families and relatives who are already residing in the 
U.S.; to move away from the political instability in Korea; 
and/or to benefit their children's education. 

Whatever the reason might be, their goal is the 
same—to establish themselves in the United States and be 
successful. Their motivation has been heightened to achieve 
this goal. 

Large concentrations of Korean businesses and residents 
have been formed in Los Angeles, Chicago and New York. These 
areas, which are commonly known as "Koreatowns," have become 
the centers of business transactions for Koreans. Small 
businesses, such as grocery stores, import-export shops, 
gift shops, restaurants, clothing stores, gas stations, car 
dealers and other service-oriented businesses are all a part 
of such business centers. Furthermore, Koreatowns have 
become the natural "ports-of-entry" and an important 
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steppingstone for business development for the newly arrived 
Korean immigrants. Thus, they have become the most visible 
Korean communities in the United States. However, it would 
be inaccurate to assume that most Korean-Americans are 
living in these few selected areas of major metropolitan 
cities. After a few years of initial stay in Koreatowns, 
most Korean immigrants move out of Koreatowns into 
surrounding suburban communities. In this regard, 

Koreatowns are expected to become the business and cultural 
districts for the Korean-American community, but not 
necessarily an ethnic residential enclave. 

Most of the recent Korean-American immigrants face a 

language barrier and culture shock upon their arrival to the 

United States, and go through vigorous social and cultural 

adaptation processes. Due to language difficulty, cultural 

differences and racial discrimination, Korean immigrant 

workers (especially women) experience a general downward 

mobility in the labor market during their initial stages of 

settlement. Many, who do not find the work they are 

prepared for, turn to small businesses, where language is 

not such a problem, the relationship with American working 

peers less competitive, and family labor resources can be 

33 

easily and fully utilized. With a firm determination to 


33 Eui-Young Yu, "Occupation and Work Patterns of Korean 
Immigrants," Koreans In Los Angeles , ed. Eui-Young Yu et 
al. (Los Angeles: Center for Korean-American and Korean 

Studies, California State Univ., Los Angeles, 1982), 71. 
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be successful, diligent work habit and good education, the 
majority of Korean-Americans achieve a remarkable economic 
progress and a high standard of living. 

The traditional role of husband as the sole breadwinner 
is now modified by his wife's active participation in labor 
market. It is, therefore, common to see both the husband 
and wife working together in their small business. 

Otherwise, many wives would work in garment factories. The 
wife's role as a co-breadwinner has not freed her from her 
traditional role as a housewife at home. 

The husband and wife often work from early in the 
morning till late at night, on weekends and holidays. 

Family summer vacation trips, which many American families 
enjoy, are discarded as a sheer luxury. They cannot leave 
their family businesses or their jobs for too long. Some go 
on to take a second job and even a third job to bring home 
more income. This might be the reason why other ethnic 
groups, including Caucasians, stereotype the 
Korean-Americans as workaholics and being too aggressive. 

Their economic progress generally brings them a sense 
of satisfaction, but their life style is filled with 
job-related stress and difficulty without any outlet. The 
following poem written by Su Y. Pak describes well the life 
of Korean-American immigrant families: 

Crocuses 

We left our ties and white shirts in Korea— 

Here, there is no need for them. 
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We left our ties with leisure in Korea— 

Here, there is no time for them. 

Why are we here and where are we going? 

Restless, tired lady 

Your eyes beg for a good night's rest, 
while your mind and heart is racing. 

Racing where? Where are you racing? 

The Korean-American-families' impressive economic 
advancement has influenced the core existence of their 
family life. First of all, it has impacted the traditional 
role in the husband-wife relationship which had 
traditionally affirmed male superiority. As wives have 
begun to work as co-breadwinners alongside their husbands, 
they have become more vocal about their assertiveness and 
equal rights in the family, thereby weakening the 
traditional male-dominant role. It has often resulted in 
family disputes. 

The other significant influence has been on their 
children. Back in 1970, children under age 18 constituted 
35% of the Korean-American families in contrast to 32% of 
the Chinese and 26% of the Japanese. The 1978 Los Angeles 
survey finds that children below age 18 constituted 1/3 of 
the Koreans in Southern California.^ This is due to the 
fact that a great number of the current Korean-Americans are 


34 Su Y. Pak and her family moved to New York when she was 
a child. She wrote this poem at the Asian/North American 
Writers' Conference at Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, 
July, 1985. 

35 Eui-Young Yu, "Demographic Profile of Koreans in Los 
Angeles: Size, Composition, and Distribution." Koryo 
Research Institute, Los Angeles, March 1979. 
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at the prime age of active reproduction. Unfortunately 
though, they leave their children at home or with 
babysitters without proper parental guidance because they 
are at work. They might be able to satisfy the economic 
needs of the children, but their lack of availability at 
home often hinders them from meeting the educational, social 
and emotional needs of their children who are already 
experiencing a tremendous amount of pressure at school. Not 
too many of them are involved in their children's school 
PTA; and for those religious families, going to church or 
temple often becomes the only family weekend outing. 

Children who grew up without quality-time with their parents 
experience a serious generation and communication gap with 
their parents. Furthermore, the Use parents' Confucian 
family ethics (i.e., filial piety and authoritarian values) 
tend to face a head-on collision with their children's newly 
adopted egalitarian way of thinking, which is prevalent in 
the dominant society. Thus both the Ildae parents and their 
children seem to be experiencing an identity crisis, role 
confusion and value conflict. All of these things lead to 
unhealthy family life and even family breakdown. As we have 
witnessed during the period of 1946-1967, the generational 
tension is a serious point of concern for today's 
Korean-American families as well. 

In order to examine how much the Korean-Americans have 
become part of the American society, we need to study their 
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level of cultural assimilation, or acculturation, and 
structural, or social, assimilation. The level of their 
cultural assimilation or acculturation depends on different 
subjective and social variables: age, length of residence, 
location of residence, place of work, and education. 

Cultural assimilation can be defined as the process of 
cultural interaction with the dominant group of the society 
through which one becomes more familiar with the dominant 
group's habits, attitudes, ideas and other cultural 
elements. At this juncture, language plays the determining 
factor since it is the fundamental means of understanding 
other cultures and cultural assimilation. For the majority 
of Korean-Americans, however, language remains to be the 
major stumbling block: their relatively low level of English 
proficiency obstructs their cultural assimilation process. 

As a response, some choose cultural isolation—the act of 
voluntary confinement within one's enherited ethnic 
culture—while others venture out to interact with the 
dominant group in spite of their language limitation. 
Naturally, the younger generation has a much easier time in 
mastering the English language and being assimilated into 
the dominant group than the older generation. 

Cultural assimilation/acculturation is very much 
encouraged by the dominant group and one can achieve it 
without any major obstacle. On the other hand, most of the 
Korean-American immigrants and their children face a strict 
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limitation on structural/social assimilation. The dominant 
group allows the ethnic and racial minorities to be 
structurally assimilated up to a certain level as long as 
they do not pose any threat to their status quo (limited 
structural assimilation). They often guard their structural 
power—political, economical and educational—by means of 
intentional social segregation of the minorities. When 
ethnic confinement, frequently seen as imposed ethnic 
segregation, is inherent in the social structure of the host 
country, it is most likely that immigrants' assimilation 
into the dominant group's primary social structure is 
restricted in its scope and intensity, regardless of the 
immigrants' length of.residence in the new country, 
socioeconomic status, degree of acculturation, and desire 
for assimilation. 0 Such "boundary maintenance" has a long 
history in America. For instance, at the turn of the 20th 
century the White Anglo Saxon Protestants attempted to keep 
the non-Anglo-Saxons from eastern and southern Europe in 
their "place" by means of nativism and the policy of 
anti-foreignism. 

Both cultural assimilation and structural assimilation 
are conceptualized and practiced based on race relations. 

The assimilation process in the United States is 
predominantly controlled by the majority group- which has 


36 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 162. 
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been promoting White supremacy and Anglo-Saxonism while 

subjugating non-Anglo-Saxon minorities. Unless a drastic 

change in the American value system makes 'race' no longer a 

determining factor for social distance and thus causes the 

concept of race to lose its social meaning, racial tensions 
37 

will persist. Therefore, the Use immigrants and the 
younger Ise and Samse Korean-Americans will continue to 
struggle with their quest to be full members of this society 
and legitimate participants in American dream, as many other 
minorities have done in the past. 

The Church's Role 

The Christian church continues to be the center of the 

Korean-Americans' religious, cultural and social life. The 

Rev. Dae Hee Park, Senior Minister at the Robertson Korean 

United Methodist Church in Los Angeles, defines well these 

multiple roles of the Korean-American ethnic church: 

Our church is the home of our souls; 
our church is the heart of our history; 
our church is the hands and feet of our 
community; and 

our church is not the building, but each 
and every member of it. 

Religious participation in the church seems to be the basic 
means of socialization among the Korean-Americans. It is a 


37 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 168. 

38 Dae Hee Park, The Road to Jerusalem (Nashville: Dis- 
cipleship Resources, 1985), backcover. These words can also 
be found on the church sign of the Christ United Methodist 
Church, Honolulu, the oldest Korean Methodist church outside 
of Korea, where Rev. Park served from 1962 to 1981. 
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well known fact that the typical Sunday morning activity for 

the majority of Korean-Americans is to attend church. 

Bok-Lim Kim's recent study on Asian-Americans in the Chicago 

area reveals that the Korean immigrants' religious 

involvement (church participation) is greater than that of 

39 

any other Asian group except the Filipinos. Prior to their 

emigration from Korea, about half of the Korean immigrants 

were already affiliated with Christian churches, but the 

proportion has significantly increased since their arrival 

40 

in the United States to almost 70%. Furthermore, a vast 

majority of the church affiliates (83.5%) attend church at 
■ • 41 

least once a week. For the past two decades, churches 

have been built at an astounding rate. Today, the Korean 

churches represent the majority of Asian-American church 

community. For example, according to the 1988 directory of 

Asian-American United Methodist Ministers' and Churches, 

there are 277 ministers and ministerial candidates out. of 

42 

496 Asian and Pacific American Ministers (55%). In his 


39 Bok-Lim Kim, "Problems and Service Needs of Asian 
Americans in Chicago: An Empirical Study," Amerasia Journal 
5 1978: 23-24. Her finding is well supported by other 
researchers. Cited in Hurh and K. C. Kim, 129. 

40 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 129. 

41 Hurh and K. C. Kim, 129. 

42 Chan-Hie Kim, ed.. Directory of Asian-American United 
Methodist Ministers and Churches (Claremont, CA: Center for 
Asian-American Ministries, School of Theology at Claremont, 
19.86) 4. 
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recent book " And Are We Yet Alive /* a United Methodist 
Bishop Richard B. Wilke wrote concerning the Korean-American 
churches: 


Among Asian Americans the great increase pri¬ 
marily is among Koreans. They are growing in 
number of members, number of churches, and in 
participation in the total church life. Asian 
membership [in ethnic churches] jumped from 
11,484 in 1974 to 26,153 in 1982, and increase 
of 127.7 percent. Over one hundred new congrega¬ 
tions have been started. Participation in Anglo 
churches has more than doubled. The greatest 
potential for church growth among ethnic 
. minorities in the United States right now lies 
with the Korean United Methodists .” ~~ 

This is the era of church expansion for the Korean-American 

churches of all denominations. By stating the vision "that 

Korean American United Methodist Churches continue to 

minister among the growing number of Korean immigrants with 

the Gospel and continue to grow, setting pace and becoming 

the catalyst for the growth of the United Methodist Church," 

the National Association of Korean-American United Methodist 

Churches have set a goal of establishing 500 churches and 

reaching 100,000 members by 1992 (the estimated number of 

Korean-American population in 1995 is 1,500,000). It is an 

extraordinary goal for a relatively small ethnic and racial 

minority community such as the Korean-Americans. 

One may wonder why the Korean-Americans consider active 
involvement in their ethnic churches as the focal point of 


43 Richard B. Wilke, And Are We Yet Alive ? (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1986), 21. 
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their social interactions and religious life. One reason is 

the fact that the church provides two important communal 

identities—one as a religious fellowship and the other as 

an ethnic fellowship. For this reason, their public worship 

services and fellowship hours are equally important to their 

church life. Commenting on the high level of church 

affiliation. Won Moo Hurh and Kwang Chung Kim state that: 

the Korean-Americans seem to have a composite 
reason for such a modus vivendi: to pray, to 
seek peace of mind, to meet friends, to see 
new faces, to be recognized, and simply to be 
with a large group of Koreans without 
particular obligation, threat, demand, or. 
attachment—* a little Korea* in America. 

Among the immigrants, the social, psychological, economic, 

and religious motives for attending the ethnic church are 

intertwined because of their marginal existential condition 

45 

in 'the strange land.' Their sense of marginality often 
intensify their desire to be a part of the Korean-American 
religious community where their ethnic identity and culture 
are fully affirmed. 

The other reason for the Korean-Americans' gravitation 
towards the church is its function as the center of 
community services. Besides being the religious center, the 
Korean-American church responds to the economic, family and 
social needs of its parishioners. It provides various 


44 

Hurh 

and 

K. C. Kim, 

136 

45 

Hurh 

and 

K. C. Kim, 

134 
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social programs and service projects such as bilingual 
interpretation, employment assistance, legal and family 
counseling, youth centers, summer camps, and a nursery. It 
also offers informal gatherings where its members obta'in 
more knowledge about various aspects of American life. 

These community services are important means of assimilation 
for the Korean-Americans, whose cultural adaptability is 
significantly low when compared with European immigrant 
groups. 

Affiliating with the Korean-American church itself is, 
in effect, an important connection with the typical American 
religious life. In his research on the 450 Korean-American 
families in Washington States, Cha-kun Yu made a comment 
that "the fact of membership in a Christian church suggests 
conformity to prevailing American Mores." Conversely, 
Buddhism is a sign of nonconformity and nonassimilation.^ 
Such a view confirms the image of a Christian America as 
described in the first chapter. 

Since the Korean-American church functions as the 
center of its ethnic community's religious, cultural and 
social life, it faces dual responsibilities: to be the 
guidepost of cultural (and hopefully, structural) 
assimilation for its people; and to be the ethnic religious 


46 Chae-kun Yu, "The Correlates of Cultural Assimilation of 
Korean Immigrants in the United States," Hyung-Chan Kim, 

173. 
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and cultural community enhancing and preserving its 
Korean-American culture and identity. As long as the 
current immigration trend continues, the Korean-American 
church will carry bn its present tasks of ministry. Since ' 
the massive new wave of immigration in 1968, its ministry 
has been centered around the Use immigrants. Most worship 
services have been held in Korean based purely on the 
traditional Korean context, and the church activities have 
been geared to meet their social needs. These are the 
essential elements of ministry for the Use immigrants. 

On the other hand, the increasing presence of the 
younger Ise and Samse Korean-americans in the church is 
raising a crucial issue concerning the relevancy of its 
present form of ministry. At the present transition period, 
the church cannot afford to make the same mistake it had 
made during the period of status quo and intergenerational 
tension (1945-1967). It is faced with the challenge of 
developing ideal models of ministry that can speak of, for 
and to the emerging younger generation Korean-Americans. The 
Korean-American church realizes that such a task is 
imperative for securing its ecclesiastical continuity with 
the preceeding generations, but it lacks leadership and 
resources. Furthermore, the generation gap between the Use 
immigrants and the younger generations is widening in the 
church. Instead of being the solution to this generation 
gap issue, the church is becoming the problem itself. The 
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Use immigrant parents are frustrated because of their 
inability to reach out to the younger generations, and at 
the same time, the younger generations are losing interest 
in the church because they feel alienated. Where is the 
solution? Who can bridge the generation gap in the church? 

As a solution to this enormous problem, the term 

47 

transgeneration began to surface in 1982. The term 
"trans-generation" can be defined loosely as the crossing 
generation or bridging generation. It refers to the 
generation between the Use and Ise who were born and 
received up to secondary education in Korea and came to the 
United States as a minor; and who also spent their 
adolescence and went to school in the United States. 
Functionally speaking, it refers to those bilingual and 
bicultural persons who are equipped to bridge the gap 


47 The term transgeneration was first commonly used in 
February, 1982, when the National Association of Korean- 
American United Methodist Churches held their biennial 
meeting in Los Angeles. During the course of discussion 
among the leaders of the Association and the staff from the 
National Division of the Board of Global Ministries 
regarding the problem of ministering to the Ise (second 
generation) Korean-Americans, the ministry of 
"transgeneration" persons was recognized as a viable 
solution. The first informal gathering of transgeneration 
ministers and seminarians also took place on the same 
occasion. For more information regarding the 
"transgeneration" ministry, see Heasun Kim, Heran Choi and 
Theresa Bumgardner eds., Transgeneration Ministry , Report of 
the Transgeneration Summer Internship Program of the 
Korean-American United Methodist Churches (Bethesda, MD: 
Transgeneration Ministry, KAUMC, 1984); and Brandon Cho, 
ed., Journal of Transgeneration Fellowship of 
Korean-American United Methodists (Holbrook, AZ: 
Transgeneration Fellowship, KAUMC, January 1986). 
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between the Use and Ise Korean-Americans. They can also 
function as the liaison between the Korean-American 
community and the larger American society. The nucleus of 
these persons have met annually since 1982, and in 1985 the 
transgeneration Fellowship of Korean-American United 
Methodists was officially organized in Los Angeles. Many of 
these persons have been serving the church as pastors, youth 
directors, campus ministers or short-term missionaries. 

While the demand for such bilingual and bicultural persons 
has been great, the supply has been scarce. In order to 
reverse such imbalance of the demand and supply of the 
transgeneration persons, an internship program has been 
offered every summer since 1984. Its working goal has been 
to identify, recruit and train young prospective leaders in 
the Korean-American church. Through their first-hand 
experience in ministry, they are being equipped to serve all 
generations of the Korean-American church. The current 
number of transgeneration persons is very small (little over 
20) and they lack experience and historical depth, but their 
contribution to the Korean-American church is of significant 
importance. Their particular ministry seems to shed a new 
light to the present transition period as they continue to 
function as a visionary, pioneering, innovative, and 
creative force in developing a new model of ministry for' the 
Korean-American church community. 

In this chapter, we have studied the social biography 
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of the Korean-American community and church since their 
birth in 1903 till the present time. We have walked through 
the various dynamics and developments that have shaped the 
character of the Korean-American community and church. We 
have observed how the church, as the worshiping center and 
the community leader, has responded to the needs of its 
people in each period. 'There have been triumphant moments 
as well as downgrading moments in its history. In short, 
the history of the Korean-American immigration and church 
has been the continuing process of self-discovery, survival, 
adjustment, and dichotomy of the old versus the new. 

The future of the church is filled with many unfinished 
tasks and untapped resources. One important task is the 
development of an authentic model of worship for the present 
and future Korean-American church community. The remaining 
chapters will focus specifically on this task. 
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Chapter 4 

THE LIFE OF YOUNGER GENERATION KOREAN-AMERICANS 

To create a model of relevant, inspiring worship for 
the emerging younger generation Korean-Americans is to 
understand their life context. Worship is true worship only 
when it is able to relate to the life experiences and 
struggles of the worshippers. This chapter attempts to 
provide a systematic understanding of the characteristics 
and problems that are pertinent in the lives of the emerging 
younger generation—namely, the Transgeneration , Ise (second 
generation) and Samse (third generation) Korean-Americans. 

The Sitz-Im-Leben (life-setting or life-context) of the 
Transgeneration , Ise and Samse Korean-Americans, is already 
precipitated by their ethnic identity in America. Their 
Korean-American ethnic identity, which plays a significant 
and even the decisive role in the entire spectrum of their 
life, is an inherited identity. It is not a chosen, but a 
given identity. The term "Korean-American" is a hyphenated 
identification which implies various dynamics between two 
worlds, two languages and two cultures. Therefore, the life 
of these new generations is, in large part, preconditioned 
by this hyphenated identity and the bicultural and bilingual 
sitz-im-leben of the existing Korean-American community. 

For many persons of these new generations the 
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"Korean-American" identity causes more confusion than 

clarification. The issue of self-identity involves a 

troublesome question, "Who am I?" The dilemma is well 

illustrated in Kim's story about her young son: 

Some years ago, my five-year-old son came home 
from school, shortly after entering kinder¬ 
garten in a predominantly White neighborhood, 
and asked me: "What am I? Am I a Korean or 
an American?" Trying to be a good mother, I 
told him he was a Korean-American—he was born 
in the United States of Korean parents, and 
thus he had a rich heritage-from two cultures. 

This did not comfort my son, nor did he seem 
to feel enlightened by the knowledge of his 
bicultural background. Instead, he protested, 

"If I am a Korean, why can't I speak Korean 
like you do: And if I'm an American, how come 
I don't' look like the American kids in my 
class?" He paused for a moment and then 
delivered the final blow: "Besides, they call 
me Chinese1" 

Such a childhood ethnic identity crisis is so common 

among the younger generation Korean-Americans. This author, 

who spent his adolescence in Hawaii, has had a similar kind 

of experience and wrestled with the question of "Who am I?" 

for many years after that. Reflecting on her son's identity 

crisis, Kim continues to share her thoughts: 

He was not only bewildered and frustrated, but 
angry over his muddled identity as a Korean- 
American. The Korean and American parts of 
him seemed to be opposite poles, and a Korean- 
American identity that would somehow unite 


1 B. L. C. Kim, Korean American Child at School and at 
Home , Technical report to the Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Families (Washington: Dept, of Education, 1980), 
1, cited in Stanley Sue and James K. Morishima, The Mental 
Health of Asian Americans (San Francisco: Jassey-Bass, 
1982), 122. 
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them seemed hopelessly elusive. It did not 
make sense to him that I was urging him to be 
proud of his bicultural heritage at the same 
time that he had clearly perceived that he 
was in some ways different ^rom both his 
parents and his classmates. 

With the clear realization that they are different from 
both their parents and their peer group, they become more 
self-conscious as ethnic minorities. They soon realize that 
their life in America is the life of in-betweeness in a 
bicultural context. Consequently, they often feel 
sandwiched between the two diametrically distinctive, and at 
times conflicting, cultures of Korea and the dominant WASP 
group of the United States. According to Everett Stonequist, 
each of them is "poised in psychological uncertainty between 
two social worlds; reflecting in his (or her) soul the 
discords and harmonies, repulsions and attractions of these 
worlds, one of which is often 'dominant' over the other. 
Their sense of in-betweenness often generates a fragmentary 
identification and role confusion as they function in this 
society. By stating that the identity crisis experienced by 
the younger generation Korean-Americans is "a direct 
function of their rejection by the two cultures of which 
they are so much a part," David E. Eaton II explains the 


2 Sue and Morishima, 122. 

3 Alan Kerckhoff and Thomas McCormick, "Marginal Status and 
Marginal Personality," Social Forces 34 (October 1955): 
48-55, cited in Sang Hyun Lee, "Called to be Pilgrims: 

Toward a Theology Within the Korean Immigrant Context," The 
Korean Immigrant In America , eds. Byung-suh Kim and Sang 
Hyun Lee, 39. 
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social dilemma of their in-betweenness: 

Although these young persons exhibit defining 
characteristics of both cultures, proper ego- 
boundaries are not able to be maintained given 
the exclusive manner in which each culture views 
itself as an isolated and self-contained entity 
[i.e., Korean cultural chauvinism and American 
racism]. Consequently, behavior that is 
accepted .in one culture is looked upon with 
disfavor by the other. A situation arises in 
which the stated expectations of each culture 
conflict with the operation|l reality of a life 
lived between two cultures. 

The younger generations' life of in-betweenness, as 

characterized in their fragmentary identity and role 

confusion, accentuates their "state of marginality." In a 

nutshell, a marginal person is one who is "in-between" two 

cultures of societies without wholly belonging to either 
5 

one. The Use (first generation) immigrants' sense of 
marginality is primarily based on one wave of their 
assimilation problem: while enjoying full acceptance and 
belonging in their respective Korean-American community, 
they feel marginal because of their inability or lack of 
opportunity to become full members of the mainstream 
American life. On the other hand, the younger generation 
Korean-Americans become acutely aware of their marginality 
due to two conflicting waves of cultural and social 
predicaments. On one hand, they are being pressured to 


4 David E. Eaton II, "Between the Two Worlds," (MRE thesis. 
School of Theology at Claremont, CA, 1984), p. 36. 

5 Sang Hyun Lee, 39. 
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honor and preserve their Korean heritage and values; and 
they are treated as "different" by the dominant group on the 
other. They are faced with a double dilemma. 

The Korean-American community, in general, has been 
very persistent in enhancing and preserving its cultural 
heritage and values. Some describe it as cultural 
stubbornness while others look upon it as cultural survival 
in the predominantly WASP society. At any rate, the 
community's aim to secure its ethnic and cultural continuity 
is directed at the younger generation Korean-Americans. The 
role of the bicultural family has often been seen as an 
agent of resistance to the immigrant child's becoming fully 

g 

assimilated. Speaking Korean is encouraged in homes, 
churches and other social gatherings. Those who are unable 
to speak Korean are often put on a guilt trip and treated as 
being unfaithful to their home ethnic community. They are 
also labelled as "bananas" for being too Americanized, too 
individualistic and too selfish. Therefore, many 
Transgeneration , Ise and Samse Korean-Americans feel 
pressured to maintain their "pure Koreanness" even at the 
expense of denying their American identity. Those who do 
not conform to the Korean culture and customs easily feel 
marginal in the Korean-American community today. 

Their sense of marginality is also strongly felt in 


6 Chae-kun Yu, "Personality Adjustment of Korean Children 
in the U.S.," Hyung-Chan Kim, 187. 
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their interaction with the dominant WASP group of the 
American society. Because of their skin color, 
insignificantly small number, and ethnic minority 
background, they often become victims of unjust stereotyping 
and other forms of racial descrimination. Often times 
Korean-Americans are categorized by the dominant society as 
"model minority" whereby they are deprived of their 
political and economic rights by the Whites, and at the same 
time, becoming the target of dispute with other ethnic 
minority groups such as Blacks and Hispanics. In spite of 
their excellent educational and professional qualifications,' 
their vocational and economic upward mobility is severely 
restricted. 

Such American institutional racism has been in 
existence for many generations. Roger Daniels and Harry 
Kitano provides a good historical example by stating that 
during World War II "a proper distinction was made between 
'good 1 and 'bad 1 Germans—a welcome change from World War 
I—but few distinctions were made between Japanese. The evil 
deeds of Nazi Germany were the acts of bad men; the evil 
deeds of Tojo’s Japan were the acts of a bad race." Such 
an unfair distinction was dictated by racial prejudice 
rather than by the facts. The forced internment of the West 


7 Roger Daniels and Harry H. L. Kitano, American Racism: 
Exploration of the Nature of Prejudice (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prectice-Hall, 1970), 58. 
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Coast Japanese-Americans is a vivid reminder of the 
prevailing American institutional racism. 

Like other ethnic and racial minorities, the younger 
Korean-Americans are led to believe by the dominant group 
that their ethnicity is inferior, and that their cultural 
and social behaviors need to be validated by the dominant 
group itself. In essence, the dominant group affirms that 
the WASP culture has been, and still is, the foundation of 
the American society, and thus all the other minority 
cultures must conform themselves to it. The proposition 
which was introduced on the November 1986 ballot in favor of 
"making English as the official language in California" 
produced yet another form of institutional racism and power 
politics against the growing Hispanic and Asian-American 
population in California—particularly the Koreans and the 
Indochinese. The American institutional racism is activated 
whenever and wherever the existing WASP superior status is 
threatened by non-White minorities. The problem of boundary 
maintenance, permeation, and superiority are aptly 
summarized by Berry: 

The underpriviledged minority conceives of the 
problem as one of achieving a more desirable 
status, of removing the stigma of inferiority, 
of casting off the disabilities and handicaps 
imposed upon it, of acquiring power and status 
equal to that of any other group. To the 
dominant group, on the other hand, the race 
problem is conceived essentially as one of 
preserving its way of life. A docile, subser¬ 
vient, industrial, racial or ethnic minority 
can be most useful, and even indispensable; but 
such a minority becomes a menace when it grows 
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restless, seeks to change its status, and 
aspires to play - new roles. 

Up against such a rigid social cliquishness and 

systematic resistance permeated by the dominant group, many 

Transgeneration , Ise and Samse Korean-Americans are driven 

to see themselves as outsiders. They may have been born and 

educated in the United States and have fully internalized 

the cultural mores of the dominant group, but they are still 

treated as "different," and as secondary, periphery members 

of the group. As a result, many of them remain utterly 

frustrated and discouraged with their lives because of their 

painful realization that they are marginal beings. 

The younger generation Korean-Americans' life context 

is that of in-betweenness and marginality. They often feel 

as if they are walking on thin ice. Because of this given 

condition, they are subject to experiencing damage to their 

personality—"self-doubt, self-hate, impulsive and often 

superstitious behavior, a resignation to fate and to (their) 

g 

lower status." They also experience other disfunctional 
effects such as "ambivalence, excessive self-consciousness, 
irritability, moodiness, inferiority complex, lack of 
self-confidence, withdrawal syndrome, etc. 1,1 ^ 

8 Brewton Berry, Race and Ethnic Relations (Boston: 

Houghton Mufflin, 1958), 411, cited in Daniels and Kitano, 
97. 

9 Daniels and Kitano, 21 . 

10 Won Moo Hurh, "Toward a New Community and Identity: The 
Korean-American Identity," Byong Suh Kim and Sang Hyun Lee, 
21. Also see Everette V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New 
York: Scribner's, 1937), 139-158. 
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In response to their given life context (in-betweenness 
and marginality) some choose to develop their life 
perspectives strictly within the Korean culture, consciously 
detaching themselves from and denying the thinking patterns 
and cultural expressions of'the dominant group. Their lives 
are concerned mainly with the matters of Korea and the 
Korean-American community. They identify themselves as 
plainly "Korean” or "Korean-american" (Note the capital "K" 
and small "a")• They advocate such a separatist view even if 
it buries them in social and economic mobility traps. It is 
one extreme option which can be appealing particularly to 
those whose Korean language proficiency is good. 

The other option some other younger generation 
Korean-Americans choose is "to go native." In order to free 
themselves from their troublesome bicultural life, they 
strive to be fully westernized (or anglicized) while 
dissociating themselves from their parental culture. They 
identify the WASP dominant group as their primary "reference 
group" from which they derive their cultural values and 
patterns; on the other hand, they simply lose their ethnic 
rootage and even become ashamed of their Korean background. 
They claim themselves as "Americans." The following 
life-story written by Pat Lee sheds more light on this 
issue: 

When I try to trace my family background, I stop 

at the western shore of Hawaii where in 1915, my 
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... I don't care where my family came from or 
who its patriarchs and matriarchs were; I care 
only that, like the coffee my grandmother stooped 
to pick 64 years ago, my family flourishes in the 
new land. 


My family became American the moment my grand¬ 
father, the traditional Oriental patriarch, ran 
out on my grandmother and her children. The 
children grew up knowing little of him or of 
Korea ... 

Intent on leaving her past behind her as well, 
my mother came from Hawaii to Los Angeles, and 
my family was grafted onto the larger hybrid 
of Southern California ... 

Having left Korea and Hawaii behind, I was 
free to become a Californian. 

Later, longing for further distance from my 
family's origins, I traveled to Austria ... 

I took great pleasure in telling people I was 
not Chinese, or Japanese, or Korean, but 
Californian. 


Korea is only a genetic fact in me now, a flap 
of skin over the tear duct and a flattened 
nose . I am not bound by that fact; I can move 
through the Chicano neighborhood of Highland 
Park, where I live, as easily I can negotiate 
Olympic Boulevard, where tens of thousands of 
newly arrived Koreans are becoming assimilated 
like me. 

The old root has ceased nourishing my family 
and me; we now derive^our sustenance from the 
rich California soil . 

Using Everette Stonequist's theory, Yu explains the 


11 Pat Lee, "Roots Only Deep as Hawaii," Honolulu 
Advertiser , 10 Sept., 1979: D-3. Pat Lee was editorial 
assistant on Occidental College Magazine in Southern 
California when this article was written. 
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three general phases of the marginal person or bicultural 
12 

person. The first phase is defined as the period of 
preparation, when the individual is first introduced into 
the two diverse cultures, e.g., in childhood. During the 
second phase, the individual becomes aware of the cultural 
conflict which involves his or her own career. This • 
awareness may well arise from a crisis experience and 
express itself as a response to a given situation. The 
third stage involves the adjustment on the individual to an 
enduring situation. 

So far, we have encountered two possible extreme 
responses to the problem of the life of younger generation 
Korean-Americans. Both responses are based on an "either-or" 
approach which, in reality, produces extreme forms of 
separatism and alienation. The Korean-American identity is 
a hyphenated identity which is destined to embrace a 
"both-and" approach to the current bicultural issue. The 
ultimate goal of Korean-American identification and role 
clarification is to articulate what it means to be fully 
Korean and fully American at the same time. This will help 
the Trans.generation , Ise and Samse Korean-Americans to go 
through the stage of childhood or teenagehood introduction 
to two diverse cultures, the stage of cultural conflicts, 
and finally through the stage of adjustment. 


12 Chae-Kun Yu, "Personality" in Hyung-Chan Kim, 178. See 
also Stoneguist, 10. 
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At the present juncture, however., there is no ideal 
model or a catalyst figure that can provide clear guidance 
to the younger generation Korean-Americans. The aim of 
becoming simultaneously fully Korean and fully American may 
mean that they need to develop a third culture for their own 
generation. The life of in-betweenness and marginality 
should not only be perceived as problematic; rather it 
should be a welcomed identity. The younger generation 
Korean-Americans can be equipped with the following positive 
aspects of the marginal person: "cosmopolitan outlook, 
objective attitudes, intermediary social role, high 

13 

achievement motive, creativity, leadership role, etc." 

These are extraordinary qualifications for developing the 
third culture, and furthermore, to become the movers and 
shakers of this society. The development of the third 
culture will require a long period of consistent work and 
research. It cannot be achieved by one person or a few 
people. Because any cultural development, by its nature, 
involves the entire community, it has to become a movement 
of the whole younger generation Korean-Americans. 

The next chapter, then, addresses the issues and tasks 
of Korean-American worship. 


13 Sociologists such as Georg Simmel, Robert Park and 
Everett Stonequist have noticed these positive aspects of 
the marginal persons in their research projects. See Hurh 


23. 


/ 
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Chapter 5 

THE ISSUES AND TASKS OF KOREAN-AMERICAN WORSHIP 


One of the most urgent issues which must be raised in 
today's Korean-American worshiping community is its lack of 
autonomy in worship . Not too many churches are aware of 
this lack. -They design their worship services largely based 
on the traditional Euro-American form of worship. The only 
distinction one can find in Korean worship when compared 
with the American worship is language. The root of this 
autonomy problem is found in Korean Protestantism. 

Throughout the 19th and 20th centuries, the American 
missionaries had brought with them to Korean soil their 
distinctive Western Christian beliefs and practices, which, 
in effect, proclaimed their exclusive ownership of Christ 
and his Gospel. Their claim of the uniqueness and the 
universal Lordship of Christ had already been firmly shaped 
by their Euro-American ethnocentrism. They proclaimed 
Christianity as the only true religion and discarded other 
religions as false. Such exclusive claim coupled with their 
missionary zeal allowed very little room for any creative 
dialogue with the indigenous religions of Korea. To use H. 
Richard Niebuhr's phrase, the concept of "Christ Above 
Culture" or "Christ Against Culture" was advocated and 
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1 

practiced without any serious objection. Therefore, the 
missionaries converted the Korean masses and passed onto 
them their Western Christianity in its purest form (i.e., 
theology, church administration, Christian education and 
worship). Their missionary work was, in reality, the 
literal transplantation of Euro-American Christianity onto 
Korean soil. 

The Korean protestant churches have grown numerically 
at an astounding rate since the birth of Korean 
Protestantism. However, they have passively accepted 
Euro-American Christianity and it's form of worship while 
denying their own religio-cultural tradition. Such an 
ecclesiastical and liturgical stalemate has finally been 
given a new creative life because a number of concerned 
Korean theologians have attempted to develop a 
religio-cultural theology of Indigenization and Minjung 
theology. The full impact of these theologies on Korean 
Protestantism is expected to be significant, but has yet to 
be realized. 

The lack of autonomy has been transplanted across the 
Pacific Ocean into the current Korean-American immigrant 
churches that are, for the most part, exhausting their 
resources in congregational development and extension. 
Consequently, the tremendous increase of the number of 
Korean-American churches across North America is perceived 

1 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1951), 45-82, 116-148. 
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as a great success story in American Protestantism today. 

But it will be a detrimental mistake if they linger too long 
in narcissistic self-congratulation over this initial 
numerial success. Their numerical growth will have a short 
life without a solid foundation in theology and worship. 
Unfortunately, no concerted effort has been made to develop 
a worship model out of their distinctive religio-cultural 
tradition. While conveniently utilizing the typical 
Anglo-Saxon form of worship in their worship services Sunday 
after Sunday, the whole issue of the relation between the 
Korean religio-cultural consciousness and Christian faith 
has been ignored. No serious theological and cultural 
reflection on liturgy has yet been done in the 
Korean-American church community, and the problem with the 
lack of autonomy continues to exist. 

The other urgent issue found in the Korean-American 
worshiping community is the problem of relevancy. Given the 
fact that the vast majority of today's Korean-American 
churches are comprised of the Use immigrant generation, 
most worship services are conducted in Korean aimed 
primarily to meet the spiritual and social needs of the Use 
generation. The general form and dynamic of worship are 
more or less an extension of the traditional Korean worship 
to which the Use immigrant Korean-Americans have been 
accustomed. Many churches continue to use the Korean 
worship materials and resources published back in Korea. 
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Because these resources have been designed strictly out of 
the Korean context, they are far from being relevant to the 
Korean-American context. They may be very appealing to the 
recent immigrants whose cultural frame of reference is still 
predominantly Korean. But, they soon begin to lose their 
effectiveness in the religious life of those who are 
bicultural, especially a growing number of the younger 
Transcreneration , Ise and Samse Korean-Americans who feel 
that their religio-cultural needs are not met and thus no 
longer participate in the Ilse -oriented Korean worship. 

This problem of relevancy is directly related to 
culture, especially to the issue of language. Language is 
the essential gateway of cultural understanding and 
transmission. But to those younger generation 
Korean-Americans who are not fluent in Korean, participation 
in the Korean-language worship services is an awesome task. 
The Korean worship has been, and is, pretty much 
sermon-centered, and many preachers love to use difficult 
idiomatic phrases from the Chinese classics. Consequently, 
the younger generation Korean-Americans do not get much out 
of the sermons preached in Korean. At the present time, the 
Korean-language worship services are enjoying their 
dominance. But as more younger generations enter the church 
community, the traditional Korean language services and form 
of worship must yield to more contemporary English 
services. The problem of relevancy in language and other 
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aspects of culture will, then, become a more critical 
issue. 

The lack of autonomy in worship and the problem of 
relevancy are the two most critical issues which the present 
and future Korean-American worshiping community must 
address. In this light, I suggest the following four 
emerging tasks in developing an authentic model of 
Korean-American worship. 

First, in response to the lack of autonomy, as 
mentioned above, the Korean-American worshiping community 
needs to devote itself to an indigenizing movement of 
self-discovery within the community for its religio-cultural 
identity formation. The objective of indigenization is to 
authenticate the nature, value and purpose of the 
community. As a faith and cultural institution, the 
Korean-American worshiping community needs to discover and 
examine within itself the unique elements and qualities that 
are essential as it attempts to formulate its authentic 
communal identity. These unique elements can be found in 
such places as its religious consciousness, history, 
culture, and community experience in the United States, 
etc. 

It is important to realize that the Korean-American 
worshiping community is a bicultural community which has 
inherited pluralistic religious belief systems. The basic 
objective of indigenization, therfore, is to bring the 
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fundamental beliefs of Christianity into the Korean 

religic-cultural setting for reinterpretation and 

theologization. It calls for a creative dialogue between 

the Korean religio-cultural heritage and Euro-American 

Christianity. The creative religious dialogue is possible 

only when openmindedness and non-judgmental attitude 

persist. Pietro Rossano, Secretary of the Vatican 

Secretariat for Non-Christians/ speaks to the Christian 

reader about the meaning of dialogue: 

Dialogue means that the herald of the Gospel 
should know the persons to whom one speaks and 
to respect them in their cultural and religious 
identity. This requires a high degree of 
listening to the other in depth, to let oneself 
be judged by the other and to understand the 
other's objections towards ourselves. It also 
means we give an account for the hope that is 
in us . . ., putting forward the Gospel in its 
own identity, free from the cultural accretions 
with which it is clothed in ourselves, and 
offering it not as a destructive force but as 
liberating and perfecting the values the other 
already possesses. 

This creative dialogue might bring about the relevant form 
of worship and spirituality which would speak of, to, and 
for the present and future Korean American worshiping 
community. Traditionally, the Korean religio-cultural ethos 
has been treated unfairly as a mere object of the 
Euro-American missionary expansion and scrutiny. Such 
practice is no longer justifiable nor valid. The 


2 Pietro Rossano, "Christ's Lordship and Religious 
Pluralism," Faith Meets Faith , eds., Gerald H. Anderson and 
Thomas F. Stransky (Ramsey, NJ: Paulist, 1981), 32. 
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Korean-American worshiping community needs to sensitize 
itself in developing its autonomous identity through an 
intentional inner dialogue between its inherited 
religio-cultural consciousness and the Christian faith. The 
dialogue process might be uneasy and even risky at first, 
but it is a necessary step-in order to respond to the lack 
of autonomy and to ensure the historical continuity of the 
present Korean-American community's ecclesiastical 
vitality. 

Secondly, the movement of indigenization needs to be 
developed in conjunction with contextualization. 
Contextualization might here be defined as a 
religio-cultural appropriation of the Christian faith in the 
Korean-American community's bicultural worship context. 
Through intentional discoveries of various religio-cultural 
concepts and ritualistic elements that are distinctly 
Korean, the Korean-American worshiping community can 
contextualize them pragmatically in its worship setting. 

This endeavor must not be identified as some form of radical 
syncretism, which has the danger of creating a deformed 
religious monster, nor with careless paganization of 
Christianity. Rather, it should be perceived as a healthy 
matchmaking process between the Korean-American religious 
culture and the Christian faith in which the Korean-American 
worshiping community can articulate and affirm its own 
Christian identity. The lack of familiarity of such 
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non-Euro-American expression of Christan faith may generate 
uneasiness; however, the Korean-American worshiping 
community may provide new insights to the existing Christian 
worship with greater meaning, revelation and truth. 

Thirdly, the problem of relevancy due to language and 
other cultural differences between the generations must be 
addressed when developing a worship model. Worship and 
culture are inseparable; therefore, language—the essential 
medium of cultural transmission—plays the decisive role in 
forming the character of the new worship model. As 
mentioned earlier, the traditional Korean-language worship 
services and their form of worship will eventually yield to 
more contemporary English services. This means that English 
will become the primary culture medium by which the younger 
generation Korean-Americans will experience their particular 
ethnic worship services. Therefore, the important task for 
the current Korean-American worshiping community is: to find 
effective means of "translating" the valuable Korean 
religio-cultural ideologies and elements into more 
applicable English language, so that the younger generations 
can grasp their rich religious and cultural heritage even 
when they have little or no knowledge of the Korean 
language. This step is imperative in developing an 
authentic worship model in the Korean-American context. 

This process can be described as linguistic appropriation of 
culture or Transculturation. 
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The last task is to transcend the subjectivity of the 
Korean-Americanness in worship and to actively engage in 
dialogue with the other Asian-American worshiping 
communities as well as non-Asian-American communities. The 
Korean-American worshiping community is an integral part of 
the Universal Church of Jesus Christ, and it cannot validate 
its existence unless it moves beyond its ethnic confinement 
and respond to the common agenda of the total Church. In 
thr.s sense, the movement of indigenization and 
contextualization, which is generated from the creative 
dialogue, must not and w-ill not be "confined to the 
adaptation of past, traditional modes of life, but will 
become rather a future-oriented process, because it will 
point to active participation around the issues which we 
confront in contemporary society.The undergirding 
motivation of the future-oriented process is no other than 
mission-mined dialogue with all of God's people. Dialogue 
and mission need to coexist with each other as to constitute 
as reciprocal guarantee against possible abuses: that the 
missionary effort does not become a plagiarism of Western 
type Christianity, and that dialogue does not degenerate 

4 

into the exercise of making sterile historical comparison. 


3 Harold S. Hong, "Perspective on Theological Education in 
Asia in the 1980's," North East Asia Journal of Theology , 
March/September 1977: 3. 

4 Horst Brukle, Einfurhrung in die theologie der religionen 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1977), 

27-28, as quoted in Rossano, 32. 
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The Korean-American worship is experiencing the lack of 
autonomy and the problem of relevancy. These urgent needs 
can be met by an intentional movement' of indigenization of 
Christian faith and contextualization through creative 
dialogue between the Korean-American religio-cultural 
heritage and Euro-American Christianity. The relevancy issue 
of language and other aspects of culture can be dealt with 
most effectively through linguistic appropriation of culture 
(transculturation) within the Korean-American context. 
Finally, the task of developing a new worship model and 
empowering the Korean-American worshiping community can find 
its total relevancy only when the Korean-American faith 
community transcends its own subjective ethnic confinement 
and actively contribute to the whole realm of the Universal 
Church. By doing so, it will become not only an authentic 
worshiping community, but also can be God's valuable 
prophetic and transforming voice within universal 
Christendom today for the total liberation of all God's 
humanity and creation. 

So far, this project has advocated a movement within 
the Korean-American faith community to counterbalance its 
past overdependence on 19th century missionary theology and 
the current dominance of the Anglo-Saxon religiosity within 
the Korean-American worshiping community. It is the 
movement of self-rediscovery, self-empowerment and mission. 
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The emerging younger generation Korean-Americans are 
thus given the task of developing a new theology of worship 
and a new religious culture based on their bicultural 
matrix. The basic thrust of this task is to engage 
themselves in reexcavating and reappropriating their rich 
religio-cultural tradition which has- been buried in their 
unconsciousness. It is to be done consciously, 
intentionally and critically with a greater appreciation of 
their inherited tradition. Using this task as the primary 
motif, the following chapters attempt to develop a new 
worship model for the present and future Korean-American 
worshiping community from two perspectives—theological and 
historical-cultural considerations. 
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Chapter 6 

THEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The theological basis of any worship model is God. God 
is the main focus of worship. Therefore, the purpose, 
meaning, form and character of worship are, more or less, 
conditioned by our concept of God. We will now examine two 
essential Korean indigenous concepts for theological 
construction. 

The Concept of "Chun" 

One valuable traditional Korean concept which 
correlates with the Christian concept of God is found in a 
term, "Chun (_£)." "Chun" which is translated as the sky or 
heaven, symbolizes the highest form of deity. To Korean 
ancestors, whose lives had been primarily agricultural, 
"Chun" represented the power of creativity and sustenance. 
It implies an immediate similarity with the first phrase of 
the Lord's prayer: "Our Father who art in heaven." The 
characteristic of "Chun" is believed to be anthromorphic, 
and its power indispensable and omnipotent. Its 
absoluteness or ultimacy controls all of human affairs. 
"Chun" is perceived as the origin of the world and the 
ultimate guideline for the ethical realm of the world. 
"Chun" finds equal support from the theory of nature and 
human ethics in realtion to the universe. In this sense. 
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the concept of "Chun" is characterized by its logically and 
ethically oriented theism. 

The heavenliness of "Chun" encourages people to search 
for the' "mediator" between "Chun" of the above and human 
beings down below. In ancient Korea, people came to believe 
that their ruler was indeed that mediator. The ruler 
functioned as the direct representative of the heavenly 
deity called "Chun." The ruler was respected as the anointed 
one of "Chun," the political leader and the ethical guide. 
This concept is very similar to the Old Testament theology 
of election. Therefore, an autocratic society was formed 
based on the concept of "Chun," and the ruler became the 
legitimate religious and political leader of that society. 

During the Yi dynasty (1392-1910 A.D.), Confucianism 
tended to emphasize the existential aspect of "Chun." And 
when Roman Catholicism was introduced in Korea, the term 
"Chun Joo ( )" was chosen as the Korean name for the 

Christian God: "Chun" means "Sky or Heaven" and "Joo" can be 
translated as "master or Lord." Thus, the Christian God in 
Korean Roman Catholicism is "Chun Joo," meaning "The Lord of 
Heaven" or "The Master of Sky." 

The Concept of "Han" 

The other important term for the concept of God is 
"Han." This term has multiple meanings and dimensions, which 
provide the distinctive Korean character of God. 

In. traditional Western theologies, God has been honored 
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as the Creator, the Maker of heaven and earth, the Almighty 

and Everlasting Deity, the Father of Jesus Christ our Lord 

and Savior, and the Judge on the Last Day. God's imminent 

power and transcendental power have been recognized as the 

basis of theologization. Such a theological discipline has 

dominated Western Christianity since its birth. However, it 

is now faced with a serious obstacle—namely, the 

theological stalemate derived from its dualism. According 

to dualism, there are two things which are the fundamental 

substance of all things in the universe and which have the 

proper order of being, priority and posteriority. 1 

Consequently, there is no common ground between the two 

fundamental substances that can generate meaningful, 

comprehensible interaction. Sang Yil Kim, an innovative 

scholar on Hanism, argues that: 

By depending upon form-matter scheme Aristotle 
inevitably fell into the subject-predicate 
dilemma. Plato also fell into an infinite 
regression of the "idea of idea," idea of idea 
of idea, ... One as "part" and one as /'whole" 
problem is nothing other - than Russell's paradox 
problem ... Western philosophers [theologians 
alike] find it difficult to harmonize One with 
Many, and they finally draw the line between 
them. Therefore, a boundary line is made 
between One and Many. 

Drawing the boundary has resulted in dualism. The concept 


1 Min Hong Choi, A Modern History of Korean Philosophy 
(Seoul: Seong Moon Sa, 1980), 251. 

2 Sang Yil Kim, "What is Hanism?", Hanism as Korean Mind , 
eds. Sang Yil Kim and Young Chan Ro (Los Angeles: Eastern 
Academy of Human Sciences, 1984), 25. 
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of "A" versus "B" has been considered more normative than 
that of "A" and "B" 1 subject vs. object, spiritualism vs. 
materialism, matter vs. mind, instinct vs. intellect, 
realism vs. idealism, simplicity vs. complexity, and chaos 
vs. order, etc. In his book. No Boundary , Wilbur asserts 
that the problems we face are problems of boundaries and the 
opposites they created. 3 He goes on to state that ’’because 
we believe the boundary to be real, we staunchly imagine 
that the opposites are irreconcible, separate, forever set 

4 

apart." Dualism advocates dichotomical choice (either, or) 
rather than harmony' (both and), often resulting in choosing 
one over against the other, in compartmentalizing every 
spectrum of life, and. in polarizing the inhabitants of the 
world. 

Dualism is evident in the attributes of God. A 
distinction is made between the inner attributes, those that 
are intrinsic to divinity in itself (e.g., that the being of 
God is spiritual and invisible, eternal and everywhere 
present), and the external attributes, those that appear in 
relation to creation (e.g., God’s omnipotence, 
righteousness, and truthfulness). The very division into 
attributes is in itself an adaptation to our imperfect 


3 Ken Wilbur, No Boundary (London: Shambhala, 1981), 19, 
cited in Sang Yil Kim and Ro. 

4 Wilbur, 20. 
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ability to understand. 5 The dualistic, divisive 
understanding of God cannot produce a holistic theology. 

The Western concept of God has been "either too much 

g 

transcendental or imminent, that is, monopolar." This is a 
serious dilemma generated by dualism which has been deeply 
rooted in Western theology. 

The Korean concept of "Han" is equipped to eradicate 
the Western theology’s crisis of dualism. It offers a new 
alternative way of theologization free from the bondage of 
dualism. At this point it would be appropriate to examine. 
the history, definition and nature of "Han." 

According to the result of recent researchers, han is a 
primordial religio-philosophical principle by which the 
Koreans, from the very beginning of their history, 

7 

consciously or unconsciously, have lived their lives. It 
is one of the earliest indigenous concepts of Korea. 
According to Kim, the original word for han is not composed 

of one syllable but four: gadanagan , which originated 8,000 

8 

years ago, is believed to be the parent-word for Han . 

Another scholar Kyung Tak Kim asserts that the word Han 
appeared for the first time in Korea during the Iron age. 


5 Bengt Hagglund, History of Theology (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1968), 309.. 

6 Sang Yil Kim and Ro, 15. 

7 Kang Nam Oh, "Hanism as a Catalyst for Religious 
Pluralism in Korea," Sang Yi Kim and Ro, 83. 

8 Sang Yil Kim and Ro, 10. 
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Before the Iron Age, Han was expressed differently as 

follows: Gam in Paleolithic Age, Dak in the Neolithic Age, 

9 

and finally Bak in the Bronze Age. Han as the axiomatic 

term identifying Korea's nationality, people, thought, and 

culture, is the product of Dong-i culture which began around 

10 

the thirteenth century B.C. The Han culture, then, began 
to blossom by the Dong-i people (Eastern People) whose 
territory had extended beyond the Korean peninsula to 
Manchuria and Northeastern Asia. The Dong-i people are 
believed to be the ancestors of the Korean people today, and 
they had their unique culture apart from the Western Chinese 
people. 

"Han" is the most widely used term in featuring the 
distinctiveness of Korea. Interestingly enough, it has 
numerous definitions. For example, in the Korean-English 
dictionary we find five different general meanings of the 
term "Han": 11 

'1. hana [one]; ex. han-hae [one year] 

2. gat-tuen [the same]; ex. han-jip-e [in the 
same house] 

3. on [whole, entire]; ex. han-gyu-ul [the 
entire winter season] 


9 Sang Yil Kim and Ro, 10. 

10 Sang Yil Kim "Han: Korean Concept of ultimacy," 
unpublished manuscript, Lcs Angeles, 1982, 9. 

11 "Han," Dong-A's New Crown Korean-English Dictionary 
(Seoul: Dong-A Pub. Co., 1979), 1923. 
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4. han-chang [the peak, the extreme, the 
most]; ex. han gyu-ul [midwinter], han-ga- 
un-de [the very middle] 

5. yak [about, approximately]; ex. han-yul- 
huel [about 10 days] 

Ho Sang Ahn, a pioneer in the concept of Han, describes even 

more definitions of Han: (1) great, (2) east, (3) bright, 

(4) oneness, (5) unification, (6) people, (7) old, (8) 

wholeness, (9) beginning, (10) Han people, (11) white, (12) 

light, (13) high, (14) sameness, (15) manyness, (16) sky or 

heaven, (17) long, (18) great leader, (19) up, (20) king, 

12 

(21) perfect, and (22) inclusiveness. Han as noun, 

adjective, adverb, suffix and prefix, can be attached to 

13 • 

various words to indicate the above implications. For 
example, we hear the terms like "Han guk" (A country of 
Han), "Han guel" (Han language), and "Han minjok" (The 
people of Han). Han is, in its essence, the parent phrase of 
many Korean terms. 

As we have recognized in its numerous definitions and 

connotations, - the basic nature of Han lies in its 

interrelatedness and unity. It places the standard of value 

14 

in an unified, totalistic point of view. It is 
all-encompassing, all-inclusive by nature. Choi affirms 


12 Ho Sang Ahn, Gukmin Yunri [Korean Ethics] (Seoul: 
Baeyoung Sa, 1977), 147-150, cited in Sang Yil Kim and Ro, 
22 . 

13 Sang Yil Kim and Ro, 22. 

14 Min Hong Choi, 242. 
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this view by stating that: 

... the standard of truth is firmly based on 
non-dualism, that is, it does not look at 
partial reality, but always tries to look at 
and grasp the whole. It does not distinguish 
as two separate realities, the front and back of 
a thing, for example, two sides o| 5 a coin, the 
beginning and ending of an event. 

The basic concept of Han, as described above, is 

characterized as being 1 non-dualistic,* 'holistic,* and 

'undistinguishable.' Kim adds his own theosophical 

1 6 

reflection by introducing the term "non-orientable." By . 

pointing to the examples such as the Korean traditional 

man's trousers called Baji, the traditional sack called 

Jaaroo and the traditional dancing movement, he stresses 

that "the unconscious Han mind appears practically as a 

nonorientable life style; there is neither front nor back, 

17 

up nor down, before nor after, life nor death, etc." 

Without any doubt, Han is the essence of the Korean mind, 
spirituality and culture. 

The concept of Han does not limit itself to the 
religio-philosophical aspect of life. It also relates to 
the economic, social and political struggles of the Korean 
Minjung (common folks) as revealed in Minjung theology. The 
justice issue of Minjung theology finds its root in the 


15 Min Hong Choi, 238. 

16 Sang Yil Kim, Han Chulhak [Han Philosophy] (Seoul: 
Jeong-mang sa, 1983), 79. 

17 Sang Yil Kim, Han Chulhak , 30. 
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concept of Han. We will reflect on this matter in the next 
section. 

"Hananim 11 and "Hanunim": The Korean Names for God 

The term ’’Han" gave birth to the names for God: Hananim 
and Hanunim . Here Han means both one and great. When we 
speak of Hananim , we mean hana (one) nim (honorable being, 
divinity); therefore, God is understood as the one unique 
deity. Today's Korean churches use this term exclusively 
for God. Their main purpose is to ascertain the uniqueness 
of Christian God in relation to other gods. On the other 
hand, Hanunim is very similar to the term "Chun-Joo" (The 
Heavenly Lord or the Lord Sky). In this term we find "Hanul" 
which means the sky; "Hanul" connotes an important term 
"neul" which refers to eternity. Hence, Hanunim can be 
translated as the Heavenly God of Eternity. We can find this 
term in the current Korean national anthem. 

The traditional Western concept of God, which has 
derived from the monopolar, dualistic view of God’s nature, 
can find a new enlightenment in Hananim and Hanunim . In 
these Korean terms for God we find a "dipolar" view which 
embraces the both sides of God. 

In order to understand the Korean view of God, the 
Dangun myth, the Genesis story of Korean people, is very 
helpful. The condensed version of this myth is as follows: 

Once upon a time Hwan-in [Hanunim, 

Heavenly God] had a son named Hwan-woong 
who wished to come down to the human world. 

So the good father chose Taepaek-san [Mount 
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Taepaek] in the northern tip of Korean penin¬ 
sula as a suitable place for his son. Hwan-in 
gave his son three royal scepters to control 
the spirits of windy rain and clouds and rule 
over his people. 

Hwan-woong , followed by 3,000 of his 
loyal subjects, descended to a sandalwood tree 
on Taepaek-san. He called the place "Sin-si”, 
the City of god , and became heavenly king. He 
taught his people the wisdom of life, including 
agriculture, medicine and moral principles. 

There lived a she-bear and a tigress , 
and they prayed to be incarnated as human 
beings. The king gave them a bunch of sage¬ 
brush and 20 pieces of garlic, saying, "If you 
wish to become human beings, eat this holy food 
and stay in this cave for 100 days." They ate 
the food. The tigress became restless and ran 
out of the cave, but the she-bear faithfully 
stayed in it and became a woman. 

Now the bear-woman prayed earnestly for 
a child. Hwan-woong heard her prayers and 
married her. She later gave birth to a son 
named Hwan-gum or Dangun, the King of Sandal¬ 
wood. 


Dangun reigned as the first human king of 
the people. He gave the kingdom the name of 
Choson, the Land of Morning Calm. We are told 
that at the age of 1908 he left his throne to 
the next king and became a Mountain God. 

Although the historical accuracy of this myth may be 

questionable, it is of immense value for us to understand 

the religious concepts of Korean people. For one thing, the 

Dangun myth is the creation story of the Korean people. It 

clearly explains that the Korean people have honored Hwan-in 


18 From Samguk-yusa , an ancient history book of Three 
Kingdoms, written by Ilyon (1206-1287). This well-known myth 
has been told and retold down through many generations since 
its writing. During my childhood it was one of my favorite 
bedtime stories. 
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(Hanunim, Heavenly God) as the center of their faith and 

existence. The Dangun myth thus reflects various 

theological themes such as: cosmology, creation, the nature 

and concept of God, Incarnation, and the Kingdom of God. 

In this myth we see three similar terms; Hwan-in, 

Hwan-woong and Hwan-gum (or Dangun). Sung Bum Yoon, former 

president of the Methodist Seminary in Seoul, asserts that 

these three beings can be understood respectively in 

relation to the Christian Trinitarian doctrine (Father, Son 

1 9 

and Holy Spirit). He finds a great similarity between the 

Korean and Jewish concepts of God. He notes that the Jewish 

and Korean idea of God are both ur-monotheistic and 

20 

trinitarian at the same time. He observes that the Jewish 

idea of God was developed into a trinitarian doctrine by the 

Christian church about the third or fourth century A.D., the 

Korean monotheistic and trinitarian doctrine of God was 

formed at a much earlier time, either about the twentieth 

century B.C. or by the Nestorian missions in the Tang 

21 

dynasty, about the sixth century B.C. 

Another noteworthy observation is made regarding the 
term "Hwan." According to Park, the term "Hwan” in Hwan-in 


19 Sung Bum Yoon,' The Korean Theology (Seoul: Sung Myung 
Munwha sa, 1972), 57-59. 

20 Sung Bum Yoon, Ethics East and West (Seoul: Christian 
Literature Society, 1977), 11. 

21 Yoon, Ethics East and West. 11. 
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means "brightness", "light." Thus, Hwan-in is defined as 

22 

"the bright heavenly god" or "the heavenly god of light." 
Then this may imply that Hwan-woong, the son of Hwan-in who 
descended from heaven to earth, came as the son of "the 
heavenly god of light." This observation can be related to. 
Jesus' description of himself, "I am the light of the 
world." 

The myth tells that Hwan-in (Heavenly god) gave his son 
Hwan-in three royal scepters to control the three spirits. 
Here, we realize that "a relationship between one and many 
is manifested in the relationship between the being of 
Hwan-woong as a monotheistic god and his multiple functional 
aspects as the god of wind, the god of rain and the god of 
clouds." The dipolar nature of Han is well developed 
here. 

The construction of 'Sin-si' or the 'City of god' 
according to the will of Hwan-in is revealed as the purpose 
of this creation story. The fact that Hwan-woong taught his 
people the human mode of life based on his heavenly wisdom 
suggests the divine purpose of building an ideal world under 
the lordship of the heavenly king. We see an obvious 
similarity between Hwan-woong and Jesus' life. Hwan-woong's 


22 Chang Hae Park, "Woori minjok ui 01 kwa Mai" [Our 
People's Soul and Language], We are Korean-Americans , ed. 

Hyo Sup Choi (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 1983), 105. 

23 Seung Kook Lew, "Haneunim: Korean View of God," Hanism 
as Korean Mind , Sang Yil Kim and Ro, 35. 
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vision of the 'City of God' parallels to the Biblical notion 

of the "Kingdom of God" which Jesus often talked about 

during his public ministry. 

The birth of Hwan-kum (Dangun) between Hwan-woong and 

the bear-woman itself generates the mystery of incarnation. 

Hwan-woong, the father of Hwan-kum (Dangun), represents 

heaven; while the bear-woman symbolizes earth. Through this 

mysterious union, Hwan-kum (Dangun) became an exalted human 

between heaven and earth. It draws our attention to the 

inseparability of god and humans. Lew stresses that 

"neither theo-centrism nor homo-centrism alone can explain 

24 

these profound concepts fully." Thus, the Korean concept 

of God has as its ideal the state in which god and man 

25 

(human) enter into oneness. The oneness of god and 

humanity is groomed by the fact that "in the Dangun myth, 

the core of the human heart was referred to as 'chun bu' 

26 

(divine nature)." Chunbu refers to that which lies in 

agreement or is consistent with hanunim (The Lord Sky, The 

Heavenly God of Eternity). This is quite similar to the 

creation account of Gen. 1:27, "that God created man (human) 

27 

in his own image." Human beings are, then, the reflection 


24 

Lew, 

41 . 

25 

Lew, 

41 . 

26 

From 

Chu 

42. 



27 

Lew, 

42. 
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of hanunim's divine nature. 

In the Korean concept of God we find "simultaneously a 

28 

correlative duality and a harmonious monism." We see two 

distinctive natures drawn to each other and form unity. In 
the Dangun myth, we realize that God and humanity, heaven 
and earth are joined together as a whole. God's 
transcendent and imminent natures, that are often polarized 
by the monopolar Western theology, now find their mutual 
existence in Han's oneness e In Hananim (The One Unique God) 
and Hanunim (The Lord Sky, The Heavenly God of Eternity) we 
see the personalistic God who communes with God's people and 
creation. The Korean concept of God, which was derived from 
the concepts of "Chun" and "Han", provides very valuable 
sources for a Korean-American theology of worship. It also 
possesses rich ingredients for interfaith dialogue between 
the East and the West. 

Contextual Theology as a New Model 

The traditional Western theology has been characterized 
by its contemplative, philosophical approach. Its theology 
has begun from "above," and its theologizing sequence has 
been from the "text" to the "context," and then, onto the 
"doctrinal formation." During this process, however, the 
original features of the "text" have been overtly distorted 
by Anglo-Saxonism and the oppressive Western theological 


28 Lew, 42. 
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discipline. The Korean-American faith community thus needs 
to find another alternative for theological development. 

The beginning point of theology, then, needs to be the 

"context" rather than the "text." This means that the 

PEOPLE, not the prefixed theological jargon, become the 

focus of theology. The people become the "context" itself. 

Such a people-oriented, contextual theology is now 

blossoming in the world today. The liberation theology in 

Latin America, Black theology. Feminist theology, and 

Minjung theology are good examples of this new trend. 

Minjung theology in Korea has been developed out of the 

social, political and economic oppression experienced by the 

minjung (common folks) themselves. In the Korean context, 

"the Minjung are made up of political outcasts, laborers, 

women, the illegitimate, the illiterate, and so on, as well 
29 

as the poor." These are the people who have been the 
victims of economic exploitation, social inequality and 
political oppression. They are the subject of Minjung 
theology. Sharing similar theological concerns with the 
liberation theology in Latin America, Minjung theology 
attempts to bring about complete liberation of the oppressed 
Minjung and transform the society. 

Minjung Theology can make a significant contribution to 


29 Andrew S. Park, Minjting And Pungryu Theolocries in 
Contemporary Korea: A Critical And Comparative Examination , 
Ph.D. Diss., Graduate Theological Union, 1985 (Ann Arbor: 
UMI, 1985), p. 21. 
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current Korean-American theology, especially in 
under standing its particular "context" in America. The 
issues which are addressed by Minjung Theology are, in large 
part, correlated to the issues of the Korean-Americans as 
well. We find in both of their contexts a rigid form of 
oppression. In the lives of Korean Minjung we witness 
economic, social and political oppression permeated by 
classism; and in the Korean-American context, we see 
economic, social, political and cultural oppression 
activated by institutional racism. As David K. Suh 
stressed, "an ethnic group is a minjung group when it is 
politically and economically discriminated against by 
another ethnic group; a race is minjung when it is dominated 
by another powerful ruling race as is the case in a colonial 
situation.Therefore, the Korean-Americans oppressed by 
institutional racism are, in reality, the ethnic minjung in 
the U.S. Such an awareness is the beginning point of the 
Korean-American contextual theology. It starts with the 
Korean-American minjung, and not from an academic 
ivorytower. It finds its sustenance from the oppressive 
reality of the Korean-American minjung. With them it shares 
life, hope, and full liberation. 

In short, the two major concerns for a workable 


30 David K. Suh, "A Bibliographical Sketch of an Asian 
Theological Consultation," Minjung Theology , ed. Yong Bock 
Kim (Singapore: Commission on Theological Concerns, 1981), 
39. 
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theology is to take account of our locus in the social 
fabric and the distinctiveness of our cultural traits which 
define our identity. Factors in our setting and dualities 
of our identity contextualizes our faith.^ The 
Korean-American worshiping community has inherited a rich 
religio-cultural tradition as we observed in the concepts of 
"Chun" and "Han." Its experience of marginality as well as 
political, economic/ social and cultural discrimination in 
the U.S. enables itself to become a liberating, transcending 
and transforming voice for its people. The Korean-American 
contextual theology has a solid foundation in both its 
religio-cultural context and socio-political context. 

Shamanism 

Shamanism, the oldest indigenous form of religion in 

Korea, has been deeply imbedded in the religious 

consciousness of Korean people since its beginning. It has 

survived for more than two millenia through the rise and 

downfall of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. Observing 

the Korean religious consciousness, Homer Holbert writes: 

As a general thing, we may say that the all¬ 
round Korean will be a Confucianist when in 
society, a Buddhist when he philosophieses and 
a spirit worshiper when he is in trouble. Now, 
if you want to know what a man's religion is, 
you must watch him when he is in trouble. Then 


31 Roy Sano, "Contextualization Baptism," Toward a Theology 
That Works , ed. Roy Sano (Berkeley: Pacific School of 
Religion, 1981), 27. Toward a Theology That Works is a 
collection of Sano's lectures and papers which he presented 
at Hawaii Loa College, Kaneohe, Hawaii. 
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his genuine religion will come out, if he has 
any. It is for this reason that I conclude 
that the underlying religion of the Korean, the 
foundation upon which all else is mere super¬ 
structure, is his original spirit worship. 

In the same vein, Ryu observes, in his book Tao and Logos , 

that although Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism and 

Christianity dominated the Korean culture, none of them was 

able to transform any portion of the traditional structure 

of the Korean Shamanistic mind. These imported religions 

have only floated on the surface of the great ocean of 

Korean Shamanism.^ Shamanism has, in fact, put these 

religions through religious appropriation processes within 

it underlying encompassing power. 

At the present juncture, we witness the lingering 
effects of Shamanism in the lives of Korean-American 
Christians. Although they are professing Christians, they 
still possess the Shamanistic religious ethos. Figuratively 
speaking, they may be wearing the wardrobe of Christianity, 
but their underwear is still Shamanistic. Shamanism is an 
integral part of Korean-American religious life. 

Christianity is no exception. From this perspective. 
Shamanism is not to be conquered nor condemned, but to be 
understood. The ideal goal, then, is to bring about a 
creative dialogue between Shamanism and Christianity. 


32 Homer B. Holbert, The Passing of Korea (1969; reprint, 
Seoul; Yonsei Univ. Press, 1969), 403. 

33 Tongshik Ryu, To Wa Logos [Tao and Logos] (Seoul: Korean 
Literature Society, 1978), 158. 
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The Korean archaic beliefs are derived from Korean 

Shamanism. The three Korean archaic beliefs are: (1) 

worshiping hananim (belief in the god of heaven); (2) 

religious rituals for the blessings of a god before or after 

harvest (belief in the god of earth); and (3) ecstasy- 

through drinking, singing, and dancing at festivals (belief 

34 

in the union between the divine and the human). Here, we 

notice the all-encompassing notion of Shamanism in the 
relationship between deity and humanity, between nature and 
humanity. 

Shamanism in the context of Korean society may be 
defined as an organized system 'of worship involving belief 
in superhuman beings. Sin (benevolent gods) and Kwisin 
(malevolent spirits), and ritual acts directed at them.^ 
Through various rituals, people sought for divine 
protection, happiness, health, peace, healing and blessings 
in their lives. The scale of these ritual acts differed 
depending on the nature of wishes: It could be a simple 
family "kut," offering of sacrifice to the house kwisin for 
family members; or as elaborate as a communitywide " jesa ," a 
large scale sacrificial ceremony, with a shaman at present 


34 Tongshik Ryu, Hanguk Mugyo ui Yoksa wa kujo [The History 
and Structure of Korean Shamanism] (Seoul: Yonsei Univ. 
Press, 1975), 58-60, cited in Andrew S. Park, 126. 

35 Yunshik Chang, "Shamanism as Folk existentialism," 
Religions in Korea, Beliefs and Cultural Values , ed. Earl 
H. Philips and Eui-Young Yu (Los Angeles: Center for 
Korean-American and Korean Studies, 1982), 25. 
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through which people prayed for divine blessing regarding 
the community affairs such as harvest and fishing trip. 

Today ministers are often perceived as the shamans who could 
ensure God's protection and blessing upon the parishioners 
and their families. 

Who is the shaman? What is the traditional role of the 
shaman in polytheistic shamanism? Chang describes the role 
of the shaman: 

In ancient Korea, the shaman served as a priest 
for the state cult of heaven worship that was 
designed to provide divine protection for the 
kingdom. The shaman, by virtue of his capacity 
to directly communicate with spiritual beings, 
served as an intermediary between the chief [or 
the tribe] and heaven. 

The shaman's basic role was to be the mediator between 
heaven and humanity. The shaman's priestly role, similar to 
the high priest's role in the Hebraic worship tradition, was 
highly respected. This meant that through the Shaman, 
people interacted with the transcendental reality of deity. 

As the indigenous practices of shamanistic heaven 
worship were initially replaced by Buddhism and then by 
Confucianism, Taoism and Christianity, the status of the 
shaman also subsequently declined. And in due time, the 
shaman was divided into two classes, namely Mudang and 
Pansu. Mudang's role was assumed by the women who were 
trained for the work of exorcism. On the other hand, the 


36 Ibid., p. 25. 
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blind men took the role of Pansus and they became 
professional fortunetellers. Although they no longer 
assumed the role of the high priest for the state, they 
continued to function as the spiritual mediators between 
people and spirits. 

Housewives also played an important mediating role. 

They acted as the priest for their families. Representing 

their families, they offered sacrifices and conveyed the 

prayers and wishes of the family to the house gods. They 

took their priestly role seriously. For example, when they 

gave offerings to ail the house gods for the family welfare 

throughout the year, they made the following preparations: 

The night before the ceremony the housewife 
cleanses her body by taking a bath, and changes 
into new clothes. Early in the morning of the 
ceremony she hangs a rope, with strips of cloth 
or paper inserted into it, on the main entrance 
and spreads red [or yellow] soil around the 
house to warn outsiders not to enter the house 
that day. 

When a son had recently entered the armed forces she might 

decide to offer a daily prayer to the kitchen god for his 

safety. She gets up before dawn to bring a jar of water 

38 

from the public well before any neighbor does so. 

We notice that predawn prayer was an integral part of 
the shamanistic rites. This tradition has become an 
important part of Korean Christian's spiritual discipline 


37 

Ibid., p. 

32. 

38 

Ibid., p. 

33-34 
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life as well. Today we see many Korean churches meeting at 
5 a.m. for a time of prayer. Aaron Park, a theologian who 
was once on the faculty of Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, developed "a theology of daybreak prayer.'' He 
suggests that there are three elements involved in the early 
morning prayer session; Mystery, Tranquility, and 
Vitality. 39 

Various sacrificial ceremonies and other rituals as 

mentioned in this section imply that "Shamanism is a 

pragmatic belief system, primarily concerned with the 

seeking of fortune and the avoiding of misfortune with the 

40 

aid of superhuman poer." This shamanistic belief system 
is still prevalent among the Korean-American Christians. 
Therefore, the ideal goal for the Korean-American worshiping 
community is to develop a theology of Shamanism in relation 
to Christianity. 

Such an attempt was recently made under the name, 
"theology of cosmic shaman." It is a theology of 
religio-cultural and socio-political Shamanism; an 
appropriated theology of Shamanism and Minjung theology. 
Andrew S. Park describes it by comparing it to the symbol of 


39 Aaron Park, Theology of Daybreak Prayer (Seoul: Sejong, 
1974); cited in Jay Suh Yang, A Theology of Prayer 
Reformulated Toward The Korean Church , D. Min Project, 
School of Theology at Claremont, CA, 1983 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 
1983), 23. 

40 Chang, "Shamanism," Religions in Korea , ed. Philips, 
p. 34. 
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Jesus' cross: 

The vertical pole of the cross signifies to 
reconcile between the infinite God and finite 
humanity, human beings and nature, and the 
spirit and the flesh. Its horizontal pole means 
to overcome the gap between women and men, the 
white and color people, and the rich and the 
poor. The theology of cosmic shaman works for 
the salvation of the Minjung from the religious 
and cultural repression, and the social and. 
political oppression of life in the United 
States. It, also, provides a wholistic vision 
of salvation for the heaven and earth ... 
calls us to be cosmic shamans who free our¬ 
selves from our Han by the grace of God, free 
others from their Han, resolve the collective 
Han of the Minjung, and delayer nature from 
technological exploitation. 

Shamanism is an important religious tradition which the 
Korean-American worshiping community needs to embrace for 
its theologization. Its theological contribution has yet to 
be realized. 


41 Andrew S. Park, "Theology of Cosmic Shaman," Journal of 
Transgeneration Fellowship of Korean-American United 
Methodists , (January 1S86): 14. 
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Chapter 7 

CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Religion and culture are inseparable. In his book 

• Theology of Culture , Paul Tillich writes about the 

non-dualistic relationship between religion and culture: 

Religion as ultimate concern is the meaning¬ 
giving substance of culture, and culture is the 
totality of forms in which the basic concern of 
religion expresses itself. In abbreviation: 
religion is the substance of culture, culture is 
the form of religion . Such a consideration 
definitely preventsthe establishment of a 
dualism of religion and culture. Every 
religious act, not only in organized religion, 
but also in the most intimate movement of the 
soul, is culturally formed. 

Since the beginning of religious civilization human 
beings have expressed their beliefs in God through their 
cultural means. This has been the case for the Hebrews, the 
Gentiles, the Greeks, the Romans, the Europeans, the 
Americans and the third world Christians. The humans' 
ability to develop culture is a gift of God. 

Biblical and Historical Sources of 


Cultural Indigeni~ation 

Culture is not merely accumulated behavior patterns of 
human beings, it is also the evidence of their "yearning for 


1 Paul Tillich, Theology of Culture (Oxford: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1959), 42. 
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the Infinite in a universe where the Infinite has been 

responsive to their importunities." This means that, from 

a religious point of view, culture may be considered as much 

a result of God's activity in the universe as it is of 
3 

human's. The human culture concurs with the revelation and 
acts of God, and God interacts with human beings in terms of 
their own cultural forms. We see this evidence in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition which has gone through several 
cultural transformation processes. 

The Old Testament bears witness to the fact that God 
interacted with God's chosen people by means of successive 
stages within their Hebrew culture. They perceived God in 
terms of their cultural involvement, entered into a 
culturally required covenant with God, and established and 
maintained themselves as a tribe and then a nation with a 
common ancestor (Abraham) and a single God. God confirmed 
for them with little or no change large portions of their 
Semitic culture (including, apparently, the majority of the 
law and the dietary and other cultural regulations) to such 
an extent that Hebrew culture (including the law) is 
completely recognizable as Semitic in comparison with other 


2 Haskell M. Miller, A Christian Critique of Culture 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1965), 24. 

3 Miller, 24. * 
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4 

Semitic cultures. The Hebrew form of worship and other 
rituals were produced out of their respective Hebrew culture 
as well. 

The interaction between God and God's people continued 
in the New Testament period. Jesus Christ made himself the 
living example of this interaction through his life, 
proclamation and ministry. He drew everyone, even the 
Samaritans, unto himself with the power of God's universal 
love. Based on this inclusive spirit the Christian church 
was born. Here we must note one major change in its 
cultural setting: whereas the Hebrew culture in the Old 
Testament saw changes within its relatively homogeneous 
cultural setting, the people of the New Testament times 
lived in "the more culturally heterogeneous setting of the 
Greco-Roman world." Kraft describes the setting in the 
following way: 


. . . unlike in the Old Testament, we are also 
made aware of God's interaction with other than 
Hebrew groupings of his people. These groupings 
called themselves "the Way" [Acts 19:9, 23] or 
"Christian" [Acts 11:26] or simply "the Gather¬ 
ing" or "the Group" [the contemporary meaning of 
ekklesia, which has been translated "church"] 
rather than Israel. And They worshipped and 
ritualized and organized themselves according to 
a variety of culturally appropriate ways rather 
than simply in a Hebrew way [through Hebrew 
Christians followed,, the contemporary Hebrew 
synagogue pattern]. 


4 Charles H. Kraft, Christianity in Culture (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis, 1979), 317. 

5 Kraft, 317-318. 
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Therefore, the New Testament church was formed by believers 
of various ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Yet the 
leadership of the church did not attempt to put all 
disciples into a melting pot for a certain unified pattern 
of Christian life. They affirmed, instead, the plurality of 
each believer's ethnicity, incorporating cultural 
diversities within its structure. We find an example in the 
matter of circumcision. While disagreeing with the 
conservative Hebrew Christians in Jerusalem, James, Peter 
and Paul all reached the same conclusion that Gentiles did 
not first need to become Jews (through circumcision) in 
order to become members of the early Christian church. So, 
Peter proclaimed in Acts 10:34-35, "Truly I perceive that 
God shows no partiality but in every nation any one who 
fears him and does what is right is acceptable to him" (RSV 
translation). 

Since then, the Christian faith has found its 
expression through the filters of various cultures. The 
document of Vatican II confirms this by stating that "living 
in various circumstances during the course of time, the 
Church, too, has used in her preaching the discoveries of 
different cultures to spread and explain the message of 
Christ to all nations, to probe it and more deeply 
understand it, and to give it better expression in 
liturgical celebration and in the life of the diversified 
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community of the faithful." The Christian faith has gone 
through cultural changes with not only the Greeks and the 
Romans, but also with the indigenous European and American 
churches.. The fact that in the Western tradition the people 
of God are organized into church institutions rather than 
into tribes and nations (like Israel) confirms the 
indigenous cultural change of the Western Christianity. 
Popular hymnals produced out of the revival movement are yet 
another example of the indigenous movement of Euro-American 
Protestantism. 

Cultural indigenization has been an important part of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. It affirms cultural 
pluralism which is prevalent in this age. After all, we 
need to understand that "the biblical cultures were fully 
human cultures, dignified by the fact that God worked within 
them but not sanctified thereby; the Bible demonstrates 
God’s willingness to work in terms of any culture rather 

7 

than God’s desire to perfect and impose a single culture." 

It is no. longer acceptable to assume that religious 
conversion automatically implies cultural conversion. Such 
a conviction brought about a modern indigenizing movement in 
the Black faith community, the Hispanic faith community as 
well as the Pacasian (Pacific and Asian-American) faith 


6 W. M. Abbott, ed.. The Documents of Vatican II (New York: 
Guild Press, 1966), 264. 

7 Kraft, 319. 
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community in the U.S. Through its own indigenization 
process, each community sought to authenticate its 
religio-cultural identity as God's people. For example, the 
Black church developed a more auditory than literary 
preaching style, created hymns that could touch the depth of 
the souls, and dramatized the Bible stories through more 
verbal responses and physical expressions, such as dance. 

Reflecting on the Pacasian worship, Roy Sano notes that 
"What Asian and Pacific liturgies are trying to do is 
incarnate their cultural creations with the divine 

g 

presence." It takes a form of "cultural liberation." In 

comparison to Euro-American Christianity, which God has 

indeed used as a medium of action in the past, new emerging 

cultures of Pacasians can be used as God used the 
9 

Samaritans. The Korean-American worship reflects such a 
vision in its indigenizing movement. It aims to make God's 
story alive through its newly developed cultural mirror. 

Cultural Sources of Korean-American Worship 
The original content of God's story remains sacred, but 
the form which enclothes it can be, and needs to be, 
indigenized. Likewise, in Christian worship we see certain 
basic structures of worship that remain constant. These 
include: the understanding and use of time as a means of 


8 Roy Sano, "Pacasian Worship," Modern Liturgy 7, no. 3 
(May 1980): 6. 

9 Sano, "Pacasian Worship," 6. 
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communication; the rites of Christian initiation; the Lord's 

10 

supper; and the divine office. Their basic structures 

will remain the same but their form is expected to go 

through changes as they encounter different cultures. James 

White clarifies this interaction between culture and 

Christian worship in the following way: 

As long as the church has a clear formal and 
material concept of its worship, it is free to 
relate to varying cultures. The church has 
much to gain as it welcomes cultural change to 
its worship and much to give to changing cul¬ 
ture itself. Once we have a firm grasp of the 
basic structures of Christian worship, we are 
free to relate in new and creative ways to 
changing cultural patterns. 

The Korean-American worshiping community has rich and 

abundant cultural sources that can make its worship 

authentic, inspiring and relevant. In order to materialize 

this potential, we need to keep the following key questions 

in mind concerning cultural indigenization: 

1. How can Christianity appropriately encounter the 
heart of Korean-American culture, and conversely, how can 
Korean-American culture open its heart to meet God's story? 

2. What kind of cultural elements in the 
Korean-American religio-cultural tradition should be 
incorporated in worship? 

These questions will keep us in the right perspective 


10 White, Christian Worship in Transition , 87-88. 

11 White, Christian Worship in Transition, 88. 
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as we examine some of the important aspects of worship. 

Liturgical Calendar 

The Korean-American church community has been 
faithfully following the traditional Christian liturgical 
calendar which is comprised of the seasons of Advent- 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Pentecost and 
Kingdomtide. It has also observed special days such as 
Independence Day and Thanksgiving Day. However, there are 
two major events in the Korean-American tradition that 
require our close attention. 

One important event is the Oriental New Year's Day , 
which falls in mid January (February in the solar 
calendar). Traditionally, Korean families gather together 
for the New Year's celebration. They begin by preparing a 
feast and performing a religious ceremony for their 
ancestors. They hang on the mainroom wall the picture of 
their ancestors or tablet where their ancestors' names are 
written, place several de'licacies on a table, and bow before 
their ancestors. It is their way of greeting their 
ancestors with respect and honor. Through this ceremony, 
they also ask for safety, health, success and blessing 
throughout the year. This ceremony is known as Je-sa . In 
the same spirit the family members, then, exchange the New 
Year's greetings by bowing formally: the younger members bow 
before the elders. Some families even perform a kut 
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(traditional shaman ritual) in order to cast out bad 

spirits, and villagers in the rural areas engage in a 

religious ceremony for their mountain god. They also 

participate in dal-maji (observation of the full moon) and 

12 

tug-of-war games to forecast their harvest. All of these 
ceremonies and activities are done with prayers of 
supplication and petition for a good life. 

Many Korean-American churches hold a New Year's Eve 
service, which starts just prior to midnight, and rededicate 
their lives to God. At the same time, they too pray for 
God's guidance, protection and blessing. The idea of 
beginning the .new year in worship is definitely Christian. 
This tradition needs to continue. 

A New Year's Day worship service early in the morning 
is also recommended. The traditional nature of Je-sa can be 
used as the main theme of the service. The Korean-American 
churches may not be able to apply the traditional ceremonies 
and activities, but their intent and spirit need to be 
incorporated in worship. It should be the service of 
thanksgiving and rededication. 

The other important event is Choo-suk which Koreans 
celebrate in August of the lunar calendar. Choo-suk is very 
similar to the Thanksgiving Day. It is the biggest festival 
time of the year. After the initial successful harvest. 


12 Ryu, To Wa -Logos, 78. 
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people join together in thanksgiving and celebration. 

Families visit their ancestor's tombs and pay tribute to 

them. They prepare a feast with the fresh crops and 

celebrate with songs and dances Nongak (farmer's music), 

which has been developed mainly by peasants in the 

agricultural society of Korea, is held in an open area. The 

entire community would come and enjoy a full scale 

performance, including a variety of music led by the nongak 

band with small gongs, dance, acrobatics, and singing. The 

1 3 

women also dance gang-gang-su-wol-le ; and the men compete 
in ssi-reum (Korean wrestling). There are many more 
activities and games in which people participate. In short, 
Choo-suk has two significant meanings: on one hand, it is 
the time of celebration; and on the other hand, it is the 
time to give thanks to God. 

Choo-suk is closely related to the Israelites' Feast of 

Booths. The Feast of Booths is one of Israel's three great 

annual festivals, celebrated with great joy in autumn, at 

the completion of the agricultural year, to recall Israel's 

wilderness pilgrimage and, apparently, as a renewal of the 
1 4 

covenant. We read in Lev. 23:33-34, "The Lord said to 


13 It is a form of group dance which involves several women 
in their traditional Korean dresses. They would form a 
large circle by holding hands next to each other, and circle 
around to the right and left while singing songs. The dance 
movement is quite beautiful. 

14 J. C. Rylaarsdam, "Feast of Booths," Interpreter * s 
Dictionary of the Bible , vol. 1 (Nashville: Abingdon, 

1962), 455. 
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Moses, 'Say to the Israelites: 'On the fifteenth day of the 

seventh month the Lords.' Feast of Tabernacles begins, and 

it lasts for seven days." Dong Shik Ryu emphasizes that the 

fifteenth day of the seventh month is, in fact, the day of 

Choo-suk in the lunar calendar. ^ He also adds that August 

15th, the day of Korean independence according to the solar 

calendar, should be observed as the Korean Exodus event; and 

that August 15th, the day of Choo-suk according to the lunar 

1 6 

calendar, as the Korean Festival of Booths. Choo-suk 

therefore correlates well with the Israelites' Exodus event 

and the Feast of Booths in terms of time’, historical 

experience, meaning, purpose and content. 

In relation to the Thanksgiving Day and the Old 

Testament tradition, Choo-suk shares with them common 

theological and historical implications. Unfortunately, 

many Korean-American churches observe the traditional 

American Thanksgiving Day while ignoring Choo-suk which is 

their most important festivity. Great Britain celebrates 

her Thanksgiving Day on August 1, the Lammas Day; and 

Germany's Evangelical Church observes hers on the first 

1 7 

Sunday after St. Michael's Day (September 29). Here, in 
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the United States, people celebrate on the third Thursday of 
November, remembering their pilgrim ancestors who survived 
in the new land. As a bicultural community, the 
Korean-American church community may celebrate the American . 
Thanksgiving Day, but not at the expense of Choo-suk . The 
Korean-American churches need to recapture the spirit of 
Choo-suk and include it in their liturgical calendar. 

Music 

Music has been an important ingredient of the Korean 
worship since ancient times. In Shamanism, which is the 
most pervasive indigenous religion of Korea, instrumental 
music has accompanied the ritual dance performed by the 
female shaman. Later, the Shaman music has exerted a strong 
influence on the development of other folk musical 
traditions of Korea. Korean Buddhism is also characterized 
by its variety of ritual music and dance. Since the 
introduction of Buddhism into Korea, ritual music and dance 
have played a vital role in intensifying religious 
experience in Buddhist rites. Various kinds of chants, 
ritual dance and outdoor band music have been included in 
Buddhist rituals. In Confucian tradition, the royal 
ancestral shrine music is still played in Korea. A full 
orchestra, accompanied by ritual dances, brings forth rich 
and distinctive court and folk music tradition. Therefore, 
music has been an essential part of Korean religio-cultural 
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tradition. 

However, the present Korean-American churches *do not 
utilize their rich musical tradition in their worship. 
Conforming to the Western tradition, they have used 
primarily organ and piano for musical accompaniment in 
worship, and violin and other western instruments for 
special occasions. No single traditional Korean instrument 
is being played in worship. This is a clear example of 
cultural conversion along with religious conversion. 

The Korean-American churches need to remind themselves 
of their rich musical tradition. Koreans have cultivated 
and developed a wide range of colorful musical instruments 
(a total of sixty) made out of metal, stone, silk, bamboo, 
gourd, clay, leather, and wood. Some of them are: 

1. Woodwind instruments (Aerophone) - Taegum (alto 
bamboo flute), Chunggum (mezzo alto bamboo flute), Soogum 
(soprano bamboo flute), Tanso (clarinet), Piri (double reed 
oboe); 

2. String instruments (Chordophones) - Kayakum (12 
stringed zither), Komungo (6 stringed zither), Ajaeng (bowed 
7 stringed zither), Hagum (2 stringed fiddle), wolgum (4 
stringed banjo), Hyang-pip's (lute), Wa-konghu (horizontal 
harp), Yanggum (dulcimer); 

3. Percussion instruments (Idiophon-e) - Pak (wooden 
clapper), Ching (large gong), Kkwaeng-gwari (small gong), 
Chobara (cymbol); 
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(Membranophones) - Changgo (hourglass drum), Chwago 
(medium barrel drum), Yanggo (snare drum), Kyobanggo (large 
barrel drum), Sogo (small drum), Nodo (small barrel drum); 

4. Brass instruments - Napal (long trumpet), and 
Tae-p'yongso (horn). 

Here we see enormous resources for a musical 
contextualization of Korean-American worship. These 
instruments have been played in various forms of worship 
rituals and ceremonies for many centuries. They should be 
accepted as part of the musical family of Korean-American 
worship. 

One idea is to combine some of these traditional Korean 
instruments (e.g., Taegum, Kayakum, Ajaeng, etc.) with some 
of the Western instruments (e.g., organ, piano, violin) for 
accompaniment in worship. Here it would be worthwhile to 
note that there is no keyboard family in the Korean musical 
instruments. Musically speaking, they are compatible to 
each other. This will be a dynamic expression of 
biculturality of Korean-American worship. 

The other idea is to compose more appropriate music 
with these traditional Korean instruments. Both solo and 
choral music as well as instrumental music can be composed 
in various styles to bring God's story alive through Korean 
music. For example, this author's grandaunt, who has been 
designated as a national human treasure of Korean 
traditional music by the Korean government, composed a 
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unique piece based on Isaiah 53 just prior to her passing 
this year. She used sanjo style which is the virtuoso solo 
form along with the folk instrumental music. For her piece 
she played her kayakum (12 stringed zither) for 
accompaniment. 

Language 

At the present juncture of Korean-American church 
history, Korean is the dominant language which is being used 
for worship. In this regard, language is playing the 
primary role in discerning whether or not a service is 
bicultural. As mentioned in previous chapters, language is 
the primary medium of cultural understanding and 
transmission. Preservation of Korean language is 
undoubtedly the primary concern which the older generation 
has for their younger generations, because language enhances 
greater appreciation of their cultural heritage. Thus the 
prevailing questions we need to raise are: what would be the 
ideal model of worship in terms of language? How can the 
Korean-American churches maintain their biculturality in 
worship? There seem to be two options here: one is to have 
two separate language congregations under one roof (like the 
Japanese-Americans do); and the other option is to maintain 
bilingual worship services where two languages are used 
simultaneously (like the Chinese-Americans do). 

This author inclines to believe, at this time, that the 
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two separate language worship congregation model is more 
applicable to the Korean-American church community. The 
reasons are purely pragmatic. First of all, it will be 
increasingly difficult to find able bilingual ministers to 
conduct worship services. And secondly, there is a greater 
risk of losing worship dynamics in the totally biblingal 
worship setting (e.g., interest level of the worshippers, 
time factor of sermons preached in two languages, etc.). 

One ideal suggestion is that while conducting two 
language services regularly under one roof, these two 
congregations worship together occasionally for special 
events such as Choo-suk (Korean Thanksgiving), New Year's 
Day, Christmas, Easter, Holy Communion, Church Anniversary, 
etc. This will be one significant way of affirming their 
bicultural identity. 

Furthermore, the English-speaking congregation needs to 
apply some of the important Korean terms and characteristics 
in their worship services. For example, instead of using 
"God” or "Lord," they can use the term "Hananim" or 
"Hanunim" to recognize the dipolar nature of Korean God. 

They can learn the Lord's Prayer in Korean and recite it 
together. They can also choose the hymns written by Korean 
composers. One good resource book which is available today 
is Hymns from the Four Winds (a collection of Asian American 
Hymns). 1 ® 

18 National Federation of Asian-American United Methodists, 
Hymns from the Four Winds (Nashville: Abingdon, 1983). 
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Storytelling 

Storytelling, a form of oral tradition, has been an 

important agent in developing and maintaining Korean culture 

since its beginning. Storytelling has connected various 

events and has made a historical statement to the preceeding 

generations. Suh believes that "in the beginning there was 
19 

an e'vent." Andrew S. Park, in his Ph.D. dissertation on 
Korean theologies, interprets Suh*s statement in the 
following way: 

What this means is that historical events are 
communicated first through the channel of stories 
originating from an orst tradition which later 
became a literature of story. The Old and New 
Testaments are full of such stories. The events 
of the Exodus and the rise of Ur-Israel [proto- 
Israel] in the Old Testament and the life of 
Jesus and the origin of the primitive Christian 
community in the New 2 Testament are primordial 
story-making events. 

Storytelling and history are, therefore, united as a whole. 
In Minjung theology, "Mindam" (the story of the Minjung) is 
the primary source of storytelling. In the Korean context 
"Mindam" grasps the original meaning of revelation, exposes 
the injustice of the oppressors, awakens the Minjung to seek 


19 Nam Dong Suh, Minjung Sinhak ui T*amgu [Exploration in 
Minjung Theology] (Seoul: Hangilsa, 1983), 297, cited in 
Park, 60. 

20 Suh, 297. 
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their own liberation, and mobilizes them for social 

21 

transformation. This challenges the Korean-American 

churches to develop their own "Mindam" of the 

Korean-American Minjung in the United States. Their task is 

to collect the "Mindam" or "stories" of the early and 

current Immigrants, transcribe them into a literary 

language, and share them with the emerging Korean-American 

generation as a historical statement. Thus, the 

Korean-American "Mindam" can help the hearers become aware 

of their own ethnic historicity, identify with the struggles 

and victories of their fellow ethnic persons (past and 

present), and cross over generational boundaries and build a 

bridge between generations. The Korean-American "Mindam" 

can be used as illustrations in sermons and a source of 

Korean-American liturgy. 

Storytelling is also an effective method of 

transculturation in the Korean-American worship community. 

It is a non-threatening way of reculturating the hearers, 

especially the youth and children, who need more bicultural 

experience in worship. Besides the "Mindam," Korean folk 

22 

tales are important resources for storytelling. A 
skillful linguistic appropriation is required during this 


21 Suh, 64. 

22 Two excellent books on the Korean folks tales are: Tae 
Hung Ha, Tales from the Three Kingdoms (Seoul: Yonsei Univ., 
1969); and In-Sob Zong, Folk Tales from Korea (Elizabeth, 

NJ: Hollym, 1970). Both of these books are printed in 
English. 
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process. The content of the "Mindam" or Korean folk tales 
needs to be translated into the language of today's 
Korean-American youth subculture and that of the younger 
children. This method can be applied easily in youth 
services as well as the children's story time in worship and 
Sunday School. 

Storytelling is a powerful way of conveying God's story 

from the Korean-American perspective. Furthermore, it helps 

23 

the hearers to cope, hope and to be healed. In this 
sense, storytelling is a valuable culture-building agent and 
an effective ministerial tool. It has the right to claim 
its place in the Korean-American worship (e.g., liturgy, 
illustration, youth service, children's sermon, Sunday 
School, etc). 

Liturgy: Holy Communion and Ancestor Worship 

Liturgy is a Greek compound of the word for people 
( laos ) and the word for work (ergon). It is by definition, 
therefore, "the work of the people." Dom Gregory Dix 
describes liturgy as the term which covers generally all 
worship occasions which are officially organized by the 
church, and which are open to and offered by, or in the name 


23 Elaine Ward, Lecture on "Storytelling," Downey United 
Methodist Church, Downey, California, May, 1986. Ward is an 
expert and a well-known author an children stories. She 
explains that the purpose of storytelling is to educate, to 
inspire, to entertain, to challenge, and to relate. She 
also notes that story is the marriage of head and heart. 
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24 

of, all who are members of the church. Liturgy, then, is 

a work performed by the people for the benefit of others. 

In other words, it is the quintessence of the priesthood of 

all believers in which the whole priestly community of 

25 

Christians shares. Liturgy guides the assembled believers 
to worship God in words and actions within an organized and 
intentional structure. Liturgy, in this sense, is a 
constellation of various corporate acts which enhances 
meaningful interaction with God and with fellow worshipers. 

How does the Korean-American worship community perceive 
liturgy? Woong-min Kim, in his survey on the 
Korean-American ministers' role-perception, shares the 
following result (note: he used a rating scale from "very 
important" (4.0) to "not recommendable" (0.0): 

1. preaching/teaching - (3.22) 

2. administration - (3.16) 

3. counseling - (2.88) 

4. worship leading - (2.88) 

26 

5. community leader - (2.52) 

This result is not radically different from the general 
attitude of the ministers of other ethnic groups and 


24 Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London: A. & 
C. Black, 1976), 1. 

25 James F. White, Introduction to Christian Worship 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1980), 23-24. 

26 Woong-min Kim, 73. 
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denominations. The fact that preaching/teaching was 
considered as the most important role of the ministers 
conforms to the typical sermon-centered protestant 
tradition. . 

However, such a dominance of preaching/teaching in the 
ministers' roles results in de-emphasizing the. importance of 
liturgy. The Korean-American ministers' natural tendency is 
to uncritically accept and use the Anglo-Saxon liturgy 
without serious reflection on its purpose, nature and 
meaning. As a result, the vast majority of Korean-American 
worshipers think that a good worship requires only a good 
preacher, a good choir and a good prayer. 

Their lack of interest and knowledge of Christian 
liturgy is quite contrary to their religious tradition. 

Their religious ceremonies in Buddhism and Confucianism 
required careful observation of procedures. The elements of 
where, when, what, how in the ceremonies were carefully 
planned and performed according to their book of order. For 
example, in their ancestor worship they are to "bow once 
before their parents, twice before their ancestors, but nine 
times before hanunim" (God in Korean). The reason for 
bowing nine times before hanunim is that God is honored as 
the holiest being of all. 

The Korean-American churches need to re-examine their 


27 Lew, 42. 
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liturgy if they want to make their worship services a 
dynamic culture-building opportunity, an inspiring spiritual 
venture, and a meaningful fellowship event. They need to 
become actively involved in a movement of liturgical • 
contextualization. 

At this point, this author will introduce his 

liturgical model of the Holy Communion by relating it to the 

Ancestor Worship . Reflecting on the tradition of the 

Ancestor worship. Lew states that: 

The more man holds his own lie in esteem the 
more he reflects on the roots of his heritage. 

This gives birth to a philosophy of ancestry 
worship. We believe that our ancestral gods 
protect us, their descendents, and give us 
blessing. We revere our parents and all our 
ancestors, and believe that the root of our 
oldest ancestor is Haneunim [The Heavenly God 
of Eternity]. Thus, the heavenly god is^in a 
higher position than the ancestral gods. 

Here the term Hanunim (or Hananim), in Christian sense, is 

referring to no one else but the father of Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, both the Christian Holy Communion and the Korean 

Ancestor worship share the same God as the ultimate source 

of their practices. 

One of the most important themes commonly shared by 
these sacraments is anamnesis - the term which is loosely 
translated' as "rememberance" or "commemoration*" In the 
order of Holy Communion we recite the prayer of 
consecration: "Almighty God ... who of thy tender mercy 


28 Lew, 41. 
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didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon 
the cross for our redemption; who ... in his holy Gospel 
command us to continue, a perpetual memory of his precious 
death until his coming again: ... grant that we, receiving 
these thy creatures of bread and wine ... in rememberance 
of his passion, death, and resurrection, may be partakers 
• . .through him: . . . took bread . . . Take, eat; this is 
my body which is given for you; do this in remembrance of me 
... he took the cup ... Drink ye all of this . . . ; do 
this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of me . 
Amen." In this manner, Christians for the last twenty 
centuries have observed Holy Communion in remembrance of 
Jesus Christ. Likewise, through Ancestor Worship, Koreans 
have extended their filial piety to their ancestors, 
remembering their blessings and thanking them for watching 
ever their lives. In this sense both of these sacraments 
can be described as an eucharist or thanksgiving. 

The other common denominator in their sacramental 
themes is kyrias . Although there have been different 
opinions in the Western church regarding the eucharistic 
presence (e.g., consubstantiation, transubstantiation, 
receptionism and real absence), protestants in general 
affirmed the presence of Christ as operative in the action 
of Holy Communion rather than identifying with the 


29 United Methodist Church, The Methodist Hymnal 
(Nashville: Methodist Pub. House, 1964), 15. 
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euchairistic objects themselves. In relation to their 
ancestors’ presence, Koreans believe that their ancestors' 
souls continue to exist even after their physical death, and 
protect and bless the life of their descendants. Thus they 
attempt to maintain their harmonious relationship with their 
ancestors through the Ancestor Worship. 

There is one theme, however, which these two sacraments 
do not share. It is the theme of parousia , which means 
"coming.*’ Besides observing the Holy Communion in terms of 
thanksgiving and commemoration, the Western church has also 
lifted up the eschatological salvation of Christ and the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, in its observation of the 
sacrament. Their theme here is very much future-oriented. 

On the other hand, the Korean Ancestor Worship's 
understanding of the future tends to be limited to their 
personal and familial concerns. The theme of parousia needs 
to be brought into this practice. 

Ancestor Worship has been practiced mainly by extended 

families. While ancestor worship provides some analogies to 

Christian eucharist - such as the function of rememberance 

of the communion of saints and the cohesiveness of all who 

are joined into the household of God - it is obviously open 

30 

to flagrantly superstitious misuse. This should be 


30 Chang Bok Chung, "Indigenization of Worship: The Holy 
Dinner," The Northeast Asia Journal of Theology , 

March/September 1977: 51. 
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resolved by focusing on the presence of Christ, the 
initiator of the Holy Communion. But with the corrective and 
transforming force of the Gospel, is it not possible that 
this aspect of native Korean religious climate can help us 
revitalize a strong sense of our love for, and ties with, 
those who have lived before us and whose wisdom and 
experience we must honor?^ 1 The correlateable themes of 
Holy Communion, as understood in the Western Church, and 
Ancestor Worship can find their ultimate meaning in Christ 
himself, from whom we receive the gift of life. 

THE ORDER FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF HOLY COMMUNION 


Preparation procedure 

*Items needed: 

a large piece of rice cake 
rice grains in a bowl 

a Korean copper or pottery kettle of grapejuice 
a medium size Korean chalace (pottery) 
several copies of Hymns of the Four Winds , a 
collection of Asian-American Hymns 

*The celebrant should wear a white or dark colored "Du-ru- 
ma-gi M (traditional Korean coat) rather than a ministerial 
robe and stole. 

*The congregation may sit in the following way, depending 
on the number of worship participants: 


xxxxxxx xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx xxxxxxx 


□ 



xxxxxxxxx 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

XU 


□ 

X 


A 

X 
X 
X 
X 

ux 


31 Chung, 51. 
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The Order of Service 


PRELUDE 

LIGHTING OF THE ALTAR CANDLES Acolytes 

(During this time, the usher hits a ching [large 
Korean gong] three times to signify the presence of 
God.) 

CALL TO WORSHIP 

Dear brothers and sisters in Christ, our Hananim is 
here with us. Hananim comes to us in love and peace. 

Let us join together in worship. Come and let us 
worship Hananim. 

*HYMN OF PRAISE "Let Us Cope to the Lord" #73 

(from Hymns from the Four Winds ) 

*UNISON PRAYER (all) 

BLESSED ARE YOU, Hananim, 

GOD OF CREATION AND OF ALL BEGINNINGS, 

GOD OF ADAM AND EVEN, 

GOD OF ABRAHAM AND SARAH, 

GOD OF MIRIAM AND Moses, 

GOD OF JOSHUA AND DEBORAH, 

GOD OF RUTH AND DAVID, 

GOD OF THE PRIESTS AND THE PROPHETS, 

GOD OF MARY AND JOSEPH, 

GOD OF APOSTLES AND MARTYRS, 

GOD OF OUR MOTHERS AND OUR FATHERS, 

GOD OF OUR CHILDREN TO ALL GENERATION * 

WE PRAISE YOU THIS DAY FOR OUR PERPETUAL REMEMBERANCE 
OF THE GRACE YOU HAVE SHOWN TO OUR ANCESTORS. WE HONOR 
AND WORSHIP YOU AS OUR ULTIMATE ANCESTOR, FOR YOU ARE 
OUR GOD. IN JESUS’ NAME, WE PRAY. . AMEN. 

*SHARING OF GOD’S PEACE 


LITANY OF MEMORIES (The theme here is the early immigrant 

ancestors) 


PEOPLE: 

Leader: 


PEOPLE: 
Leader: 


Hananim, Kam-sa-ham-ni-da (Thank you in Korean) 
for our immigrant ancestors. 

We remember the first immigrant ancestors who 
left their homeland in 1902 and came to the 
Hawaiian islands as laborers. We remember their 
courage and faith as they faced the uncertain 
future in a strange land. 

Hananim, Kam-sa-ham-ni-da for our immigrant 
ancestors. 

They had mouths to speak, but remained dumb for 
they only knew their mother tongue. They had 
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PEOPLE: 
Leader: 


PEOPLE: 

Leader: 


ALL: 


eyes to see, but they were blinded by the bright 
sunlight above their heads on the sugar field. 
They had ears to hear, but acted like someone 
deaf for they couldn’t understand the words 
spoken around them. But they kept on moving 
forward, kept on working. 

Hananim, Kam-sa-ham-ni-da for our immigrant 
ancestors. 

In the new frontier, their lives were uprooted 
and they were treated as foreigners. Instead of 
the pleasant waves from the Pacific ocean, the 
wave of harsh reality hit their faces. Instead 
of cool evening breeze, the scorching heat of 
racial prejudice burnt their backs. Yet, they 
kept on dreaming for better days. 

Hananim, Kam-sa-ham-ni-da for our immigrant 
ancestors. 

In the midst of their misery and pain, they 
remembered you. They built the house of worship 
for you and made it the home of their souls. 

With their dirt-stained hands they brought their 
offerings unto your altar. When they heard your 
saving story, they were no longer deaf. When 
they sang of your amazing grace; they were no 
longer dumb. They remembered you and gave you 
praise. 

Hananim, Kam-sa-ham-ni-da for our immigrant 
ancestors. We, too, hear your saving story. 

We, too, sing of your amazing grace. Amen. 


HYMN OF REMEMBERANCE "The Call for Reapers" #88 

(from Hymns from the Four Winds ) 


SCRIPTURE READING 


SERMON (Here the minister can read the ’Mindam’ or 'story' 
of an early immigrant ancestor? or have the 
individual or group drama reactment of the early 
immigrant life. There are other options.) 

HOLY COMMUNION (HOLY DINNER in Korean) 

PASSING OF THE RICE CAKE 

Celebrant: Hananim, we gratefully remember your son 
Jesus Christ, who has given us the gift of 
life through his passion, death, and resur¬ 
rection: Who in the same night when he was 

betrayed, took cake (here the minister may 
take the bread in his/her hands); and when he 
had given thanks, he broke it, and gave it to 
his disciples saying. Take, eat; this is my 
body which is given for you; do this in remem¬ 
brance of me. 

Likewise after supper he took the cup (here 
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the minister may pour grapejuice in the 
chalace and hold it up); and when he had 
given thanks, he gave it to them, saying, 

Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of 
the New Covenant, which is shed for you and 
for many, for the forgiveness of sins; do 
this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem¬ 
brance of me. 

PEOPLE: "Food is heaven 

As we can*t go to heaven by ourselves 
Food is to be shared 
Food is heaven 

As we see the stars in heaven together 
Food is to be shared by everybody 
When the food goes into a mouth 
Heaven is worshipped in the mind 
Food is heaven 
Ah, ah, food is 

To be shared by everybody" (Chi Ha Kim) 

Blessed are you, 0 Hananim, who brings forth 
food from the earth. Amen. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS 

♦PRAYER OF DEDICATION (unison) 

Hananim, Kam-sa-ham-ni-da FOR THE GIFT OF LIFE IN JESUS 
CHRIST. Kam-sa-ham-ni-da FOR YOUR ETERNAL GRACE WHICH 
YOU HAVE SHOWN TO GENERATIONS AFTER GENERATIONS. FILLED 
WITH THE SPIRIT OF YOUR LIFE, WE HUMBLY DEDICATE OUR 
LIVES TO YOU, 0 Hananim. WE PRESENT TO YOU OUR HISTORY, 
OUR SOULS AND BODIES, OUR STRENGTHS, AND EVEN OUR 
BROKENNESS. 

THROUGH JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD, BY WHOM AND WITH WHOM, IN 
THE UNITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, ALL HONOR AND GLORY BE 
UNTO YOU, 0 Hananim ALMIGHTY, WORLD WITHOUT END. AMEN. 

♦HYMN OF DEDICATION "To the One Creator of All" #91 

(from Hymns from the Four Winds ) 

♦BENEDICTION 

♦TAKING THE LIGHT INTO THE WORLD Acolytes 

(here the usher hits the Ching [large Korean gong] 
one time . It is the sign of the unity in one Christ) 


♦POSTLUDE 


♦The congregation will please stand. 
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This order of service can be easily modified for other 
occasions such as All Saints' Day, Choo-suk , New Year's Day, 
etc. With the use of rice cake and water (not grapejuice), 
it can also be developed into a Korean-American Love Feast. 

There are other opportunities to develop creative 
litanies that reflect the context of the Korean-Americans. 
Here is an example. This author developed the following 
Litany of Affirmation in the summer of 1986 while reflecting 
on the ministry of Transgeneration: 

AFFIRMATION OF TRANSGENERATION 

Left: 

Right: 

Left: 

Right: 

Left: 

Right: 

Left: 

Right: 

Left: 

Right: 

In short, the Korean-American churches have inherited a 
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We are a Thinking Generation aiming to 
understand God's creative purpose for us. 

"A wicked person puts up a bold front, but on 
upright person gives thought to God's way." 
[prov. 21:29] 

We are a Truthful Generation who seek not 
our own way, but the way of the Gospel. 

Jesus answered, "I am the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. No one comes to the Father but by 
me." [John 14:6] 

We are a Tough Generation against any 
oppressive, dehumanizing forces in human life. 
"Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness for they will be filled." 

[Matt. 5:6] 

We are a Thanking Generation for we know 
God's unconditional grace undergirds us always. 
"You are my God, and I will give you thanks; 
you are my God, and I will exalt you." 

[Ps. 118:28] 

We are a Thriving Generation for we walk by 
the vision and strength of God. 

"But one thing I do: forgetting what is behind 
and straining toward what is ahead, I press on 
toward the goal to in the prize for which God 
has called me heavenward in Christ Jesus." 
[Phil. 3:13b-14] 
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rich and abundant religio-cultural heritage. Their task, 
then, is to learn to appreciate it, study it and apply it 
into their Christian worship. Here lies a golden 
opportunity for them to bring their valuable religio- 
cultural heritage alive and enrich the body of Christ. 
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Conclusion 

Ignited by the vision of Christianizing the world and 
nurtured by the 19th century Revivalism, American protestant 
missionaries introduced the Euro-American Christianity to 
Koreans. Their conservative evangelical orientation coupled 
with the belief in the Christianity's superiority over the 
other religions brought about a radical change in Korean 
people's religious orientation. The American missionaries 
succeeded in shaping the character of Korean protestantism 
based on their traditional Euro-American Christianity. On 
the other hand, they consciously led the new Korean coverts 
to deny their rich indigenous religio-cultural heritage. 

Such influence was evident in the form of worship in Korea. 

The early Korean immigrants in the United States 
brought with them the same Euro-American form of worship and 
theological orientation. Their main goal was to ensure the 
corporate existence as an ethnic community, and the church 
played the major role in providing a sense of spiritual and 
social community for them. However, the essence of the form 
of worship in the community was predominantly Euro-American 
with a clear emphasis on evangelism. From 1903 till the 
present time, the Korean-American church community has been 
preoccupied with congregational development and the 
preservation of Korean culture. The emphasis of ministry 
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has been placed on the Use (first generation) immigrants/ 
and the life issues and concerns of the younger generation 
Korean-Americans have been considered secondary. Worship, 
which is the most visible and essential function of the 
Christian church, has been Ilse -oriented in terms of 
language and other cultural ethos. Such religio-cultural 
gap between the Use and the younger generations can be _ 
found in many Korean-American churches today. It would be 
detrimental to repeat the same mistake that had been made in 
the previous generation. 

We should be encouraged to note that more conscientized 
Use church leaders are searching for effective ways to 
serve the emerging Transgeneration , Ise and Samse 
Korean-Americans. These younger generations are the ones who 
can preserve and build up the existing Korean-American 
church community. It will be counterproductive for the Use 
Korean-Americans to impose their traditional values and 
customs on the younger generations; rather, it will be more 
desirable for them to naturally expose their faith and life 
experiences to the younger generations. This free sharing 
method of transculturation will conscientize more younger 
Korean-Americans to see the beauty of their rich religio- 
cultural heritage, and be proud of being Korean-American 
Christians. 

The present younger generation Korean-Americans are 
equipped to see themselves more objectively in the 
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pluralistic America. They can fully respond to the question, 
"What does it mean to be fully American and fully Korean 
simultaneously?" Their bicultural lifesetting is a great 
asset, not a liability,, in which they can develop innovative 
models of ministry for the present and future 
Korean-American clmrcjj. communrty• 

This project concentrated on one essential area of the 
church community; it attempted to develop an authentic 
worship model that is fully American and fully Korean. Its 
basic methodology was to skillfully incorporate the 
Christian faith and the Korean indigenous religio-cultural 
elements in the Korean-American .worship context. Generally 

■i- 

speaking, this methodology can be used effectively for 
developing other new models of ministry. 

I hope this project can be used as a seed for more 
refined Writings in the future, and' inspire others to 
participate in the.movement of developing a third culture 
for the Korean-American faith community. May God's creative 
power be with those who have the vision. 
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